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Above—Super DeVry 35 
m.m. theatre projector— 
streamlined—exclusively 
modern in design and 
performance. 
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DeVry shown with 4000 
ft. magazines and 2100 
watt mazda lamps. 
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Below—The DeVry 16 
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dependable use. 100 ft. 
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Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 
(New 15th Edition just out) 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25c to E. S. subscribers) 
AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 

A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that “the future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 
124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 

Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Through- 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbook 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum’, itself a splendidly 
“visualized text”, prov " abundance of technical guidance 
in the form of illustra’ cawings of photographs, reports of 
school journeys, sugg s for mounting materials, for mak- 
ing slides, film strins, e« It incorporates up-to-date material, 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.50. 
(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 

Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service,’ 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the visual field. 
Presents in unusually interesting form the results of extended 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 
stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. Not 
only valuable to research workers, but an essential reference 
work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


The most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
livest visual meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 
figures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
and three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
are among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 


80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 


(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 

Simple directions for making this economical and increas- 
ingly popular teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching fielg that has long needed such a 


solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 

Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with, suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 
175 pp. Cloth. Illus. 


Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


A report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
fluence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence; 
(2) in service of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
service and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
duction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper 15c. 
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TAREE MEW ELEMENTARY SONGE UMTS 


— Stereographs and Lantern Slides — 
25 Subjects in Each Unit 


WE NOW HAVE. - 


Birds All of Us Should Know 
Wild Flowers All of Us Should Know 
Trees All of Us Should Know 
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Lantern Slide No. 12 from Moth Unit— 


The Head of a Sphinx Moth Insects All of Us Should Know 
Butterflies All of Us Should Know 
Moths All of Us Should Know 
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Detailed title lists or a sample 
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Teachers’ Manual will be sent to 
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readers of The Educational Screen 
upon request. 





Lantern Slide No. 2 from Butterfly Unit— 
Contrasting Forms of Butterfly Wings 





Stereograph No. 14 from Insect Unit—Beetles 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Diversitorials 





Editorial Advisory Board 


ITH real satisfaction we are now able to an- 
nounce the new Editorial Advisory Board which 

will be functioning officially as of January Ist, 1940. 

The list stands exactly as chosen by the ballots sent 

to 24 leading figures in the field, on a return of 22 out 

of the 24 ballots. Eight representatives each from the 

West, Midwest and East constituted the 24 electors. 

How fully we concur in the choice is evident from the 

fact that the magazine’s own “hope”’ list for the Board 

personnel contained fifteen names, and all ten of the 

“elects” are among the fifteen. 

Thirty-five names received votes on the 22 ballots. 
The eleven highest were well out in front of the other 
candidates. One of the eleven refused to serve. The 
final Board of Ten therefore stands as_ follows, 
alphabetically : 

Warp C. Bowen, Director, Visual Instruction Division, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Marian Evans, Director, Visual Instruction Center, Public 
Schools, San Diego, Cal. 

W. M. Grecory, Director, Educational Museum, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. E. Hansen, Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

J. A. Hotirncer, Director, Department of Science and Visual- 
ization, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3oyp B. RakestrAwW, Assistant Director, Extension Division, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Pau.t C. Reep, Director, Department of Radio and Visual 
Education, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. Gay_e Starnes, in charge of Audio-Visual Aids, Depart- 
ment of University Extension, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Letta TROLINGER, Secretary, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Extension Division, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

W. W. Warrttincuitt, Director, Department of Visual and 
Radio Education, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

It will be noted, interestingly enough, that the re- 
gional distribution of the Board is perfect—three each 
from the West, Midwest and East. The tenth member 
would have made four for the Midwest but the one 
refusal mentioned shifted the extra representation to 
the East. 

The even distribution in the result was evidently not 
caused by the evenly distributed electorate. Not a 
single one of the ten was elected by votes from his 
own region. This is also shown by total votes re- 
ceived by eleven leaders which summed respectively 
17, 15, 14, 13, 13, 12, 10, 10, 9, 8, 7. The other 24 
of the 35 candidates showed scattering totals of from 
six to two votes each. 


School-Made Movies 


HE production of films by schools and colleges has 

been a slow but steady development in this field 
and is now attaining significant proportions. Inquiries 
from many quarters as to “what is going on in this 
line” are greatly on the increase, but without adequate 
answers available from any source. Announcements 
have been made at various times and places that some- 
body was going to assemble complete data for answer- 
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ing these questions. We have referred correspondents 
repeatedly to the announced sources but with only 
vague results. The EpUCATIONAL SCREEN now plans 
to try its hand at helping toward a solution. 

We are pleased to announce that Hardy R. Finch, 
head of the English Department of Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut, will undertake the 
development of a comprehensive cumulative list of 
school-made films for monthly printing in the maga- 
zine, beginning soon after the first of the year. Ob- 
viously, full success for the effort will be conditioned 
on the degree of cooperation by schools concerned, and 
only on this. 

Our most urgent invitation, therefore, is extended 
to every school and college in the country—which has 
produced, is producing, or plans production of one or 
more films of its own—to send full data on such pro- 
ductions to Mr. Finch, or to this magazine, im- 
mediately. 

Let our readers also bear in mind the regrettable 
fact that not every school in the country is a subscriber 
to the EpucATIONAL SCREEN! Hence, they will not 
see this invitation. Hence, a postal merely naming 
institutions which to your knowledge have produced 
films, will be a most welcome and helpful aid to success 
for the undertaking. We will at once write them direct 
for data needed for inclusion in our monthly column. 

The sooner you, our readers, start the flow of letters 
and post cards in our direction, the sooner the new 
feature can appear. Do your bit right now. Your ac- 
cumulated bits will make possible systematic dissemina- 
tion of reliable information on a question of growing 
interest and importance to this field. 


The Film Evaluation Project 
WE WANT 1000 teachers on the National Evalua- 
t 


ion Committee this year. The excellent show- 
ing of Score Cards already in file, on more than 1100 
different educational films, from a few hundred teachers 
who started the work last Spring, not only justifies 
but demands substantial expansion of the project. Late 
in October we wrote to all teachers cooperating last 
Spring and invited their continuance. More than half 
of them have already been heard from, all have ac- 
cepted with the exception of two who have stopped 
teaching. Evidently the work of evaluation by the 
standard score card is not burdensome and appeals 
to forward-looking teachers as decidedly worthwhile. 
If you are a teacher using films with classes, you 
belong in the project, at least to the extent of scoring 
10 films a year for the national record. /f you are a 
Director of Visual Instruction, your territory should 
be adequately represented by live teachers of your own 
selection on the Evaluation Committee. A few words 
on a postal will suffice to bring by return mail full 
material—10 Score Cards; prepaid envelope for return 
of all 10; free copy of new “1001 Films” with its 
Alphabetical List of over 5000 films whereon may be 
kept a check record of films evaluated and thus avoid 
future duplication—and all the material bearing your 
judge-number which permanently identifies your con- 
tribution to the national record. When do we hear 


N. L. G. 





from you? 
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DANA AIRWAVES 


{7T A NCOURAGE and support good radio pro 
ef = grams and poor ones will disappear. . . Radio 





at ican be a potent medium of education when 
we learn how to use it properly... . Teachers, parents 
and school children should avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered by progressive radio stations and 
at times be producers as well as consumers through this 
modern channel of educational influence... .” In the 
above manner, Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools, summarized the educational pro 
gram at the recent Radio Institute held at the Univer 
sity of Southern California. 

With the above thoughts in mind, plans for the 
fourth annual Dana Movie Club production were out- 
lined. Why not use Radio? Why not acquaint th 
parents with the Club work and the visual education 
Why not offer 
suggestions to other schools and groups which might 
Why not create stu 


program carried on in the school? 


be starting on similar activities ? 
dent and parent interest in a photography program of 
merit ? 


Objectives Take Form 


Our objectives took form in the following statements: 
1. To employ radio as the medium through which 
to announce to our 1800 students the date of try 





Studying the Use of a Sound Projector 


outs and screen tests for the Dana Movie Club’s 
fourth annual production. 

2. To acquaint parents with the activities of the 
Club and our extensive visual education program. 


Using the radio to stimulate parent and 
student interest in the school’s Movie Club 
activities and general visual education program. 


By MELDRIM BURRILL and GLENN GARDINER 


Dana Junior High School, 
San Pedro, California 


> 


3. To offer helpful suggestions to other students 
and home movie fans regarding organization 
plans, techniques and minimum equipment needed 
for production work. 

4. To encourage students who are interested in 
photography to listen in to the Studio Dark 
Room program which is receiving national 
recognition. 

5. To promote interest in the worthwhile hobby of 
photography by broadcasting at a later date a 
Students’ Studio Night. On this program, stu- 
dents will be given a chance to take candid and 
moving picture shots under expert advice in the 
auditorium of the Radio Station. A visit through 
the Radio Station will be included in this program. 
Because of the student, teacher and parent interest 

which has been registered, we are presenting below the 

script of the first “Dana Airwaves Radio Program,” 
which was broadcasted recently. 


“THIS IS THE STUDIO DARK ROOM—KEHE” 

Art Brearley: For the past many weeks the Studio 
Dark Room has attempted to bring to its many friends 
a variety of programs. The main purpose of our meet- 
ings is photography. We have tried to bring to you 
the settings in which various individuals and groups 
actually work in the pursuit of their photographic 
vocations or hobbies, their unusual projects in differ- 
ent lines of endeavor, and thus to acquaint you with 
the tremendous interest and activity which exists in 
the field of photographic work. Later in our series 
of programs we hope to have a number of students 
present their own work. 

Tonight we have in our studio Mr. Meldrim Burrill, 
vice principal of Dana Junior High School, who has 
appeared on our Studio Dark Room Program several 
times before to present to us various photographic 
experiences during his recent Scandinavian and 
European tour. Mr. Burrill has brought to the Studio’s 
attention the work of the students at Dana Junior 
High School. 

Meldrim Burrill: 1 have brought with me the director 
of the Dana Movie Club, Mr. Glenn Gardiner. 

Art: I am very glad to meet you, Glenn. I wonder 
if you would tell us how you and your students first 
became interested in Movie Club Activities ? 

Glenn Gardiner: To begin with, it was more a 
hobby along the lines of still pictures. When some 
of the students found out about my hobby and that 
[ was taking, developing and enlarging pictures, they 
began to ask me about types of cameras, exposures, 
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printing papers, enlargers and so forth. A little later 
on we went to our Principal, Mr. Roy Porter, and 
asked for permission to start a Movie Club. Mr. 
Porter not only approved the plan but outlined ways 
the club could be made self-supporting. 


Burrill: A few of the purposes behind the Movie 
Club are: 

To give students an outlet to express themselves in the 
land of make-believe. 

To expand and encourage a better appreciation of motion 
pictures by actually taking part and producing one. 

To give students practical knowledge in the science of 
photography by actually doing technical work of mixing 
chemicals, developing films and studying composition. 

And lastly, to develop interest in a worthwhile hobby 
that can be continued after school days are over. 
Brearley: From your experience, Glenn, will you 

name some of the minimum necessities which one 


should have in starting a home or school movie club? 


Movie Club Equipment 


Gardiner: Any hand crank movie camera might 
serve as a starter. The Model “A” Eastman Cine 
Kodak proved very satisfactory. It seems to stand 
rough treatment. Also, it is a focusing type of camera 
and with its hand crank for trick shots, it works very 
well. It comes in two types—f 1.9 and f 3.5. 

A heavy tripod is needed and to obtain good work 
it should always be used. 

A splicer with rewind cranks, developing trays, a 
tuby lamp and chemicals. 

The developing spools can be made in the woodshop. 

Brearley: What about your lights? 

Gardiner: We feel that we need a minimum of four 
Number 2 photofloods for night work. Reflectors can 
be made to hold these lamps and direct the light. Most 
of the editing equipment can be made. Extra equip- 
ment is desirable and can be purchased from time to 
time, such as: Filters, masks, extra lens, projector, 
screens, title letters, exposure meter and a plate camera 
for stills and so forth. 

Burrill: We are very fortunate at Dana to have 
four types of 16mm projectors which the club director 
may use. We have two silent projectors; one with a 
500 and one with a 750 watt lamp. Also, we have a 
sound projector with a 750 watt lamp and recently 
the school purchased another new sound projector 
with one thousand and twelve hundred watt lamps for 
auditorium use. For a number of years Dana Junior 
High School has been active in using not only the 
films from our visual education department but also 
those from various sources throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Developing the Story or Scenario 


Gardiner: There are many methods for story de- 
velopment which can be used. English classes, dra- 
matics groups and often creative writing classes get 
a chance to submit ideas for the scenario. The Movie 
Club members work with a skeleton plot until from 
various sources we have ideas, “gags”, and clever 
situations from which to choose. From surveys and 
experience we have found that the types of stories and 
“gags” liked by students include: 


Imaginary characters doing the impossible. 
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“Shooting” a scene for the Movie Club production. 


The humerous side of every day problems confronting 
school students. 

Unexpected happenings with surprise climaxes. 

Exciting and mysterious happenings with ghosts and 
funny monsters as leading characters. 

The realization of various school ambitions. 

And fast action accompanied by skillful feats. 

Selection of Characters 


Gardiner: After preliminary groupings, we take a 
screen test of each student who wishes to try out as a 
member of the cast. This screen test consists of a 
ten or fifteen foot shot—both a fuil view and a close-up. 
We make a small charge to defray the cost of the film. 

Brearley: Are there any benefits received by those 
who have screen tests taken but are not selected for 
the picture ? 

Gardiner: Yes, we think that there are. Each stu 
dent gets a chance to see himself as others see him. 
The members of the group discuss each screen test. 
The appearance, the posture, the “type” and the amount 
of poise which each student exhibits before the camera 
are carefully discussed. In this manner, the students 
hear frank, constructive comments about themselves. 

Brearley: Is there any interest in the tryouts for 
Movie Club members? 

Burrill: My guess is that we have between 1600 
and 1800 Dana students and many of their parents lis 
tening in tonight. The students are anxious to hear 
announced the date of the first meeting and tryouts 
for this year’s Movie Club production. Glenn, do you 
have some special announcements you wish to make? 

Gardiner: The first meeting of the year will be 
Wednesday afternoon at 3:15 in the Dana Auditorium. 
Those planning to try out for cameramen will be 
pleased to know that this afternoon we purchased a 
new camera—a Victor Camera, Model No. 4 with a 
Wallensak f 1.5 lens. Just as soon as registration is 
completed, the production group chosen, and_ the 
scenario selected we shall start taking individual screen 
tests of the students who are trying out for the 
various characters. 

Brearley: Is it true that students and parents sign 
a contract when the students are finally selected? 


Burrill: That is true, Art. From an educational 
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standpoint, we believe that parents, students and teacl 

ers can use these various outside-of-school activities 
through which to emphasize desirable character traits 
and work habits. At the same time 1 


he students have 
lots of fun and acquire a lasting hobby 


Brearley: Have you ever experienced a situation 
whereby a student loses interest half way through the 
picture and does not wish to continue? 

Burrill: That is an excellent question, Art. The 
characters in a stage play may be substituted with 
understudies and the show will go on as usual. But 
this is not so with a motion picture production. The 
same original cast must finish the picture or it must be 
all photographed over again with a new member. We 
have avoided such an experience by checking very 
carefully the Responsibility Records of each applicant 
When the plans of the club are carried out carefully, 
the students are just as enthusiastic at the end of thi 
filming a picture as they are at the beginning. 


Brearley: Has Dana built up a library of pictures? 


Growth of Moving Picture Library 
Gardiner: Yes, Art. The first picture had 80 scenes 
and 40 titles. We finally used 475 feet out of 650 feet 


A COUNTY FILM 


1 
| 


HE public schools of Mercer County this spring 
established, on a cooperative basis, the first edu 
cational film library in the state of West Vit 

ginia to be supported and controlled by a group of 

public schools. The organization of this project 1S 
the culmination of several months of study of othe: 
cooperative libraries and plans for adapting their prin 
ciples to the local situation. 

The Mercer County Film Library differs from thi 
usual school film library on two major points: first, 


the library is not sponsored by a higher institutio1 


which retains ownership of the prints; second, thi 
library derives no financial support from the county 
board of education. (It should be stated here that the 
reason for establishing a county library is that West 
Virginia’s unit of school administration is the county, 
and not the city or district. ) 


The library project grew spontaneously out of the 
schools’ desire to make a wider and more adequate us« 
of film materials. The majority of the county’s schools 


1 


both elementary and high schools—had been making 
extensive use of teaching films for several years, based 
on rental and loan services. After considerable study 
of the problem, the county principals’ group concluded 
that the money and effort being expended under the 
older program might well be pooled to establish the 
first unit of a permanent library of educational films 

The county board of education, although in complete 
sympathy with the proposed plan, felt that budgetary 
problems would not permit its immediate contribution 
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taken. The second production had 120 scenes and 70 
titles. We used a total of 900 feet of film and cut it 
to 750 feet. Last year’s picture increased to 180 
scenes and 130 titles. From the reception it received 
by the students, we felt that it showed great improve- 
ment over the other two pictures. It is interesting to 
know that our Movie Club now has over 2,500 feet 
in its library and that last year’s picture has been shown 
to many hundreds of students. 


Brearley: Well, friends, I am sure that you feel as I 
do—that this has been a most interesting as well as 
worthwhile type of program. We have received letters 
from a number of school students telling us about their 
photographic problems. We appreciate the many kind 
things that they have said about the Studio Dark Room. 
Are you interested in hearing more about the de- 
velopments of the Dana Movie Club’s production? We 
might plan a studio night for school students in our 
studio auditorium and take some candid shots and 
some moving pictures right here on our stage. If 
enough requests are received, we shall be glad to ar- 
range such a program. Please send in a card or a 
letter and let us know your desires as soon as possible. 


LIBRARY 


By GODFREY M. ELLIOTT 


Director, Mercer County Film Library 
Oakvale, West Virginia 


of the money necessary to endow a film library. The 
rather unique feature of Mercer County’s library, then, 
is that the money necessary to its establishment and 
support was contributed by the individual schools 
of the county. 

Most cooperative libraries now in existence base 
their membership upon a flat fee which, in turn, de- 
termines the number of films made available to the 
member school. Mercer County discarded this plan 
as placing too much burden on the smaller school, and 
because it was desired that the only limitation to film 
usage should be the availability of prints. Conse- 
quently, a plan was evolved that was thought to be 
more democratic; each school of the county made a 
voluntary contribution equal in sum to ten cents for 
each pupil in average daily attendance. 

The assessments, as one might call them, range 
from three dollars to ninety dollars per school. It was 
felt that, in the local situation at least, the number of 
pupils per school was a fair index to the school’s ability 
to raise funds. Thus it is that the library was estab- 
lished on ability to pay, rather than on the basis of a 
flat fee per school. 

Each school in the library group, whether it con- 
tributed three dollars or ninety dollars to the fund, 
is given the same privileges in.the use of the library’s 
resources and the same voting strength in determining 
the policies of the library. 

Committees of classroom teachers were immediately 
set up to review and recommend purchases of the 
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necessary films, their membership being recruited from 
schools of all sizes and all grade levels. In every 
case they were teachers who had had some considerable 
experience in the use of motion pictures in their 
classrooms. Committees were set up on a vertical 
rather than a horizontal basis. Thus, the social studies 
committee includes classroom teachers from grades one 
through twelve, from all types of schools. 

All the resources of the library are devoted ex- 
clusively to purchasing and maintaining equipment. 
The staff necessary to administer the library is re- 
cruited from the regularly employed personnel of the 


THE STREAM OF 


The Educational Screen 


county schools. To administer the library, the mem- 
ber schools elect a director, a treasurer, and a three- 
member executive committee, all of whom serve with- 
out remuneration. 

To insure the maintenance and future growth of 
the film library, yearly assessments will be made on 
each school. Such assessments will be based on the 
number of pupils in the school. With this money, the 
library will maintain prints already in its possession 
and purchase additional prints to increase its usefulness 


to the schools. 


PERCEPTUAL TEACHING 


HE history of perceptual teaching in the West 
can be divided, like history in general, into three 
periods: ancient, medieval, and modern. 

1. In ancient times this type of instruction was not 
much in demand because education was carried on 
largely through non-school activities, agricultural and 
industrial for the slaves, political for the citizens. Greek 
and Roman youth learned by doing: they learned war 
by going to war; law, by attending civic or domestic 
law courts; religion, by participating in _ public 
worship. 

Nevertheless, the 


A decidedly broader view of the origins of the 
visual idea than the conventional one that makes 
Comenius the ultimate ancestor of visual education. 


By WENDELL THOMAS, Ph.D. 
Adult Education, New York City 


perceptions. Quuintilian, who recognized that in- 
terest helps the child to absorb knowledge, con- 
ceived of teaching the alphabet by games played 
with solid letters carved out of wood or ivory blocks. 

2. Inthe middle ages, as in ancient times, perceptual 
instruction had only a moderate vogue because learning 
was still divided into the “low-brow” practical type 
forced upon the laboring classes, and the “high-brow” 
hookish type favored in the universities where the glory 
of past culture was preserved in manuscript form. 
Between labor “activities” on the one hand and 
erudite verbalism on 
the other there was little 





Greeks developed intel- 
lectual instruction in 
which objective materials 
as well as the spoken and 
written word taught his- 
tory and civic ideals. Mu- 
sic and the drama, paint- 
ing and sculpture were 
not merely for artistic ex- 
pression. Music was used 
to induce a_ war-like, 
peaceful, or luxurious 
mood ; the drama was vis- 
ual instruction in moral 
and political attitudes; 


teaching in America 





The following historical sketch, with its accompany- 
ing time-chart, presents the background of perceptual 
today. The chart originally 
measured 36” x21”. The time-line is progressively 
foreshortened toward the past. 
of the stream denote variations in school attention to 
perceptual teaching. The main stream of school method 
is fed by tributaries: by technical inventions from one 
side, and by social influences from the other. In 
gathering data, the writer was assisted by his father, 
Wendell M. Thomas, of the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Board of Education, City of New York, and by arv. Out of the church 
Herbert S. Walsh, former Technical Supervisor of | 
the Board’s W. P. A. Objective Teaching Materials 
Project. Designed by the writer, the chart was pro- 
duced on the Project under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur H. Roos, Art Supervisor. 


demand for objective mate- 
rials except in the church, 
which endeavored to teach 
e | spiritual truths through 
Variations in the width ; ; 

Irescoes, Statues, carvings, 
stained glass windows, and 
sensory symbols such as 
candles, incense, bells, vest- 
ments, relics, and the ros- 


grew such instructive spec- 
tacles as pageants, and the 
mystery, miracle, and mor- 
ality plays, often with mar- 
ionnettes. (See time-chart 








painting and_ sculpture, 
especially in public build- 
ings, commemorated historical and religious events. 
(See time-chart at classic times. ) 

The teaching value of art was known also to 
the Romans. The populace learned about vic- 
torious wars through sculpture and bas relief on 
columns and arches. In school visual aids were 
employed to assist verbal instruction. Cicero ap- 
proved of visual forms as devices for remembering 
abstractions. Seneca favored visual teaching on 
the ground that men believe visual above other 


at middle ages. ) 

During the Renaissance, at the dawn of modern 
times, puppets came to supplement marionettes in 
popular instruction and entertainment. The art of the 
great masters of painting and sculpture, especially in 
Italy, was educational and looked to the church for its 
subjects. Vittorino da Feltre, an outstanding educator, 
covered the walls of his school-villa with frescoes of 
children playing; followed Quintilian and Saint 
Jerome in teaching the alphabet by means of 
tangible letters; and used colored pictures to in- 
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terest his pupils in their 
lessons. 

3. The modern age, 
with its experimental 
and democratic spirit, 
its intensification of na- 
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are likewise the great 
figures in perceptual 
teaching. Their work 
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as the father of the 
movement, but must 
look to five cultural 
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(1) The rapid devel- 
opment of experimental 
science, technical  in- 
dustry, travel, com- 
munication, and knowl- 
ege of other lands, mak- 
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(2) Rapid urbaniza- 
tion, making it difficult 
for city and country 
chool children to 
understand each other’s 
life by means of the 
printed page alone. 

(3) <A rapid enlistment in high schools and 
evening schools of persons having slight literary 
tradition, and therefore largely dependent on per- 
ceptual aids for actual learning. 

(4) The rapid rise of educational psychology, 
with its study of interest, attention, learning, re 
call, and individual differences, demonstrating the 
urgent need for new techniques of teaching, espe- 
cially for backward pupils. 

(5) <A rapid increase in photographic research 
and invention, notably in the field of the cinema, 
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leading to the tremendous growth of the motion 
picture industry, with important consequences for 
education. 

These cultural forces were responsible for the 
appearance, at about 1920 and later, of various 
organizations devoted to objective teaching mate- 
rials. (See time-chart from 1920 to date.) The 
future is waiting for more educational control of 
radio and cinema, for television in the schools, 
and for sound films that are colored, translucent, 
and stereoscopic. 
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The Educational Screen 


WHAT I EXPECT OF 
THE ADMINISTRATORS 


By LELAND H. CHAPMAN 
Hingham High School, Massachusetts 


HE whole program of visual aids needs to be 

reorganized and made more efficient. This is 

the only possible conclusion I can reach after 
considering the data obtained from a survey of the 
secondary schools of Massachusetts. I made this sur- 
vey in 1938 to find what part visual aids are playing 
in the educational program. Many articles and reports 
have been published on what individuals are doing in 
their schools in regard to some one phase of visual 
education, but little is known as to what the current 
practice is in the schools as a whole. The results 
obtained make it evident that the program of visual 
aids must be systematized and stirred out of its present 
lethargy. This falls of necessity on the administrators. 
I expect the administrators to: 

1. Realize the advantages to the pupils of a well or- 
ganized visual education program. In order to do this 
they must be familiar with the objectives and methods 
of such a program. 

2. See to it that a leader, well versed in the visual 
field, is put in charge of the visual education program. 
The primary need, at present, is a matter of person- 
nel, for be the school large or small, success depends 
upon organization. The replies I received indicated 
that about one-half of the schools had some one respon- 
sible for coordinating the work in visual education. 
This gives a favorable impression until it is known 
that in the great majority of cases practically no time 
was allowed this person from other regular duties. 
Proper leadership would aid also in the choosing of 
films which at present, in about one-half of the schools, 
is done by the principal and teacher cooperating. It 
was noticed that in the smaller schools the films were 
chosen largely by the principal and that as the en- 
rollment of the schools increased this duty fell more 
and more upon the teacher. Some schools tried to 
improve the method of choice, one large school having 
the films chosen by the department heads while another 
depends upon a committee of teachers. Proper leader- 
ship would also improve the matter of previewing of 
films. About 48 per cent of those replying indicated 
that they previewed all films. 

3. Make more use of cooperation. This holds true 
not only in the city systems but more particularly in 
the rural sections. By such means it is possible to 
have equipment and libraries of materials not possible 
in any other manner. 

4. Provide adequate projection equipment. It is 
certain that without proper projection equipment no 
visual education program can function as it should. 
The schools were asked whether or not it was possible 
for them to project various kinds of visual aids. The 
interpretation put upon the data received would depend 


A survey on the use of equipment available 
in Massachusetts secondary schools — being 
part of a Master’s thesis at Boston University. 


on whether the school had an enrollment of forty or 
four thousand. The schools therefore were divided 
into groups according to enrollment, with the thought 
in mind of their ability to equip themselves with visual 
aids. Such a division gave five groups, with Group 
[ including schools of less than 250, Group IT contain- 
ing schools of 250 to 499, Group III containing schools 
of 500 to 899, Group IV including schools of 900 to 
1399, and Group V containing schools of 1400 and 
more. The percentages in the “Total’’ rows are ndt 
weighted. The almost equal numbers in the five groups 
makes the change due to weighting amount to only 
one-tenth of one per cent. Table 1 shows how well 
equipped these schools are to take advantage of these 





aids. 
TABLE 1. 
Percentages of Schools of Different Sizes Equipped 
to Project Visual Material. 
Visual aids _ : Group Group ~ Group ~ Group Group Total 
II III IV Vv 

Motion-picture film: % % % % % % 

I eeer 80 70 87 92 91 86 

eee 26 33 32 27 37 3] 
Film strip: 

re 31 26 55 59 46 43 

Pree 6 9 8 11 3 7 
Glass slides: 

3% by 4 inches .. 49 70 76 78 86 72 

3% by 3% inches 23 40 40 46 20 34 

2 Oy 2 Wiches .:.. 3 14 1] PH 6 1] 

1 by 3 inches .... 14 42 21 24 49 30 
Opaque material 23 63 58 51 66 53 

‘y: ) rere 28 36 43 46 45 4] 


It will be noticed that the schools are well equipped 
with respect to silent motion-picture projectors as 86 
per cent of those replying signified that they were so 
equipped. Surprisingly enough, the schools with smaller 
enrollments are almost as well equipped in this respect 
as are the larger schools in Groups IV and V. In spite 
of the expense, 31 per cent, or practically one-third of 
them, are equipped with sound projectors. Perhaps 
the most outstanding point that this table shows is that 
the secondary schools of Massachusetts, on the whole, 
are better equipped to project silent motion picture 
film than to project glass slides. This is not, I believe, 
a healthy sign. 

5. Provide adequate projection rooms. No visual 
education program can be successful unless it is co- 
ordinated with the courses of study and this means 
that the classrooms must be used rather than the 
auditoriums. The extent to which classrooms are used 
for projection purposes is one of the best checks on a 
vitalized visual education program. Projection work 
for the unclassified groups should be limited to certain 

(Continued on page 342) 
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OTION PICTURES— 


OT FOR THEATERS 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ‘The Spur,’’ New York City 


ADSWORTH then made a film 

to prove his point, an excellent 

film promoting the use of “Zon- 
ite’—the trade name of the Carrel-Dakin 
solution developed in one of the base hos- 
pitals and widely known to the American 
soldiers in wartime. This film was circu 
lated in theatres, paid for by the sponsors 
in some places and shown freely in others, 
but distributed generally to the great satis- 
faction of all concerned. From that pic- 
ture Wadsworth proceeded to others, all 
produced with professional skill and in- 
telligent technical economies comparable 
in low costs with those clumsy ones et 
fected by the other cheese-paring little 
non-theatrical producers He, himself, 
did not actually make the pictures; but 
he engaged for the purpose the best avail 
able persons within the limits of his 
budgets. The obvious result was that his 
pictures, shown side by side with those 
of almost any regular non-theatrical pro 
ducer, eclipsed them completely in enter 
tainment value—in acting, settings, pho- 
tography and print quality. 

Superficial comparison made the others 
look so pitiful, in fact, that Wadsworth 
finally refused to consider the regular 
non-theatrical producers as competitors. 
He shut them all out as unworthy of con- 
sideration. Whereas the others were 
working in complete amity, lending their 
facilities to one another and farming out 
parts of jobs in hand to those of their 
number who could handle them according 
to their own standards of efficiency, 
Wadsworth played — consistently and 
courageously, it must be confessed—an 
absolutely lone hand. In so doing he 
may have seemed unfriendly and rude, 
but he was certainly honest. 

This was all very well while he bom- 
barded the theatres with his productions ; 
but his position there was an essentially 
temporary one, for theatrical audiences 
called upon to see prolonged advertising, 
when they have paid for disinterested 
service, become resentful, and eventually 
will have none of it. Before long Wads- 
worth found himself obliged to consider 
more particularly the non-theatrical 
forms of distribution preferred by his 
clients who had no funds to spend on 
circulation. In this place he discovered, 
to his undoubted chagrin, that, despite 
his record of proved accomplishment, 
customer after customer was whisked 
from under his nose by the small alleged 
producers he so much despised. 

At first he attributed his predicament 
to the shortsightedness of the minor em- 
ployees in public relations departments 
who had the bestowal of contracts in 
their power; and he appealed to more 
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Among other remarkable events, the 
rise and fall of Pilgrim Pictures, the 


emergence of Carlyle Ellis, and the 





Rufus Steele initiated and conducted 
one of the earliest studies of the 
value of motion pictures in indus- 


trial relations. This portrait was 
made in 1923 in the Redwood Grove 
of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco to which he belonged. 


influential executives over their heads. 
When that failed, he figured that the 
difficulty must be in the lower prices 
asked by his rivals and, for the sake of 
at least proving his point of superior 
service, he deliberately underbid them- 
all to no substantial purpose. Of course, 
as he went along in this fashion, rather 
baffled and uncomprehending, he found 
little sympathy from those persons he 
had rebuffed. As a matter of fact, 
Wadsworth had then merely the efficient 
Hollywood production man’s usual mis- 
understanding of the peculiar, unique re- 
quirements of the non-theatrical field. 
He always thought of the non-theatrical 
message, it seemed to me, as a bitter 
pill to be sugar-coated with “entertain- 
ment.” The less the spectator suspected 
the advertising “plug,” in other words, 
the more successful the picture was to 
be rated. The opposite position was 
that advertising information might in 
itself be sufficiently interesting and valu- 
able to be presented on its own merits 
without trying to sweep the spectator, 
with an emotional force, into a favorable 
opinion against his better judgment. 
In non-theatrical audiences the expec- 
tation of entertainment in the Hollywood 
scense, thus is negligible. The pleasure 
of attention there is in the wealth of 
associated ideas which are conjured in 
the strictly non-theatrical circumstances 
of presentation. Seeing a picture at one’s 
church, or grange hall or school, is 
actually a vastly different psychological 


extraordinary non-theatrical career of 
Willard B. Cook’s Pathescope Company. 


experience from watching it on the screen 
of the neighborhood movie house. The 
difference lies not only in what the usual 
theatrical exhibitor considers a “high- 
brow” attitude of the non-theatrical spec- 
tators, what they bring to attend the pres- 
entation with, but also in how they bring 
it. Psychologists who follow this thought 
through will discover why delighted non- 
theatrical audiences will so earnestly ask 
to know why pictures “like these” are 
not shown in the theatres when, if these 
selfsame films were screened for them 
there, they’d be the first to complain of 
boredom and to condemn the manage- 
ments for poor showmanship. 

Pilgrim Pictures 

Tue National Industrial Conference 
Board inspired a non-theatrical enter- 
prise which was conceived much better 
within the existing limits of the non- 
theatrical field. It was also much more 
significant, although it was all brought 
about quietly. Only a few persons know 
about it to this day. I do not remember 
precisely, in terms of individuals, who 
was back of it. Perhaps I never did 
know. The names of the New York 
bankers, Dillon, Read & Company, show 
dimly in my mind; and I recall that 
Dillon was assistant to the chairman of 
the Industrial Board—not to forget that 
Dillon, Read & Company represented the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in the later 
financing of Educational Pictures. But 
I’m not certain here. 

The enterprise was called Pilgrim Pic- 
tures. The active, discernible head was 
Rufus Milas Steele, the same who in 
wartime had been editor of the Division 
of Films. Editing, héwever, had not been 
Steele’s sole interest then. Among his 
other activities he had supervised opera- 
tions in a large factory where motor 
trucks were made for vital uses behind 
the lines. Partially through circumstances 
such as this, and as result of a vigorous 
personal inclination, he had learned a 
great deal about American industrial 
problems. He once told me that, under 
an assumed name, he had written an in- 
dustrial textbook for use in schools. 

There was a reason for the pen name, 
Steele’s concern with the century’s eco- 
nomic problems and how their solution 
was being attempted by Big Business, his 
truck factory experience and his author- 
ship of the textbook, all belonged to a 
confidential position which had been made 
to his measure—the post of public rela- 
tions counsel to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, itself. The chief prob- 
lem currently confronting that group was 
labor’s antagonistic attitude toward capi- 
tal in the latter’s regulation of employ- 
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ment. The Board believed that the meas- 
ures taken were constructive and just, 
and that labor’s objection was based on 
misunderstanding. The remedy, in the 
eyes of the Board, seemed to lie in the 
education of labor; and Steele was as- 
signed to accomplish what he could in 
that direction. 

Being fresh from film work, Steele 
necessarily thought importantly of the 
screen as a way to the desired end. So, 
mainly with the backing of the Board, 
he organized the non-committal firm Pil- 
grim Pictures. His first intention was to 
reach labor in its actual working en- 
vironment, especially in industrial plants 
where films already were shown com- 
monly at the noon hour for recreational 
purposes. Steele took an office in Boston, 
and there, close to the heart of the great 
New England mill area, he prepared out- 
lines of three two-reel test subjects which 
were to deal, respectively, with the neces- 
sity of replacing obsolete machinery with 
up-to-date equipment, the folly of listen- 
ing to professional agitators, and the im- 
portance of team play. 

The productions were very inexpen- 
sively made, and Hollywood would have 
viewed their unprofessional crudities with 
pained eyes; but they fairly glowed with 
something in which Hollywood had been 
conspicuously deficient—a profound, un- 
mistakable sincerity. When they were 
completed, arrangements were made with 
Educational Pictures to distribute them. 
Then something happened to the plan— 
the antagonism of labor had somewhat 
subsided, I understand—and the three 
films were set aside. But they really 
represented a notable start in a right 
direction. 

To produce these latter-day moralities, 
Steele, in Boston, had called upon his 
former assistant, Carlyle Ellis, in New 
York. Ellis had promptly organized a 
small production unit consisting of 
Walter L. Pritchard, cameraman, lately 
of Universal and Gaumont and for a 
time with Dave Horsley and the Thomas 
H. Ince Studios in California; Thomas 
H. Swinton, general assistant; Gus 
Rempas, electrician; and himself as di- 
rector. 

Ellis wrote the continuities, or “shoot- 
ing scripts,” from Steele’s original stories. 
Three or four professional players were 
engaged; Swinton himself played leads, 
arranged transportation, helped work the 
lights, cared for makeup and performed 
many other needful services; and, on 
location in the little village ot Hingham, 
outside Boston, the necessary mobs were 
enlisted gratis out of the crowds of good- 
natured onlookers. In _ non-theatricals, 
unlike the regular field, onlookers are 
generally encouraged. Ellis himself— 
natural conservative—even played a 
bearded agitator in one of the pictures 
and did it very well. As to factory ma- 
terial, all of the locations of that sort 
were readily and handsomely provided 
through arrangements made locally by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Carlyle Ellis 


By the time these three productions 
were “in the box,” as the cameramen say, 
Ellis had determined that, whatever the 
future of Pilgrim Pictures might be, his 


little production unit must go on. He had 
glimpsed the vision of Rufus Steele and 
brought enthusiasm to it. Accordingly, 
in 1920, Carlyle Ellis’s “Autographed 
Pictures”—which meant that his own 
strikingly artistic signature became his 
trade mark on the screen—opened for 
business. The office was one long nar 
row room on the seventeenth floor of 71 
West 23rd Street, the Masonic Temple 
Building, within easy reach of the Kineto 
Laboratory. Charles Urban welcomed 
this addition to his circle with character- 
istic friendliness, and assigned to work 
with Ellis, in splicing prints and match- 
ing negatives, a girl named Helen Cum- 
mings. She, in later years and over a 
long period, became Ellis’s very efficient 
and militantly loyal general office assist- 
ant. She has long since retired to do- 
inestic life, is the mother of three fine 
children, and lives in Kokomo 

Urban’s hospitality was broad and 
practical. He was producing novelty re- 
leases of various sorts; and he had many 
an odd bit of work to be done. Of course, 
he had producers of his own. There was 
Ashley Miller, formerly of the Edison 
Company, for instance, and James A. 
Fitzpatrick, an earnest youngster, who 
was then making for Urban a pleasant 
series of “camera. visits” to literary 
shrines entitled “American Men of Let 
ters.” Today Fitzpatrick is justly cele- 
brated as producer of hundreds of im- 
mensely popular “Traveltalks.” Ellis 
made no series for Urban; but his little 
film on child health habits felicitously 
called “Bending the Twig,” which Urban 
took over and Vitagraph released, was 
destined to outlive Kineto. 

Ellis was too much interested in human 
happiness to be the cold, calculating busi 
ness man who might have made money 
with his littlke company. It was the op 
portunity for real social service that held 
him to this line. He liked to write essays 
in the Kenneth Grahame manner (pulling 
on his beloved pipe the while), to paint 
pictures, to visit the new art exhibits, 
and to cruise on his once well known, 
converted Cape Cod dory, the Pollywog— 


those indulgences meant far more to 





Apart from long pioneering with 
health and social service pictures, 
the chief contribution ef Carlyle 
Ellis to non-theatricals was his in- 
sistence on the use of human terms. 


The Educational Screen 


him than ledger profits. Indeed, the only 
real interest he had in such returns was 
to see that they were shared by his em- 
ployees and friends, for 2 more generous 
Scotsman never lived. Indeed, in the busi 
ness line which he made his specialty 
the production of health and social service 
hlms—a man of calculating type probably 
never would have carried on, because 
those health and social service organiza 
tions with which he dealt rarely had more 
to offer any producer than the somewhat 
empty honor of the job. 

So, quite naturally—for sheer lack of 
competition by the “hard-boiled” fellows 
who wouldn't stoop to such petty business 

Ellis speedily became the foremost pro 
cucer in the world of health and social 
service films, making in the next decade 
about 150 of them. But, if Carlyle Ellis 
made no money out of impositions on 
his fine spirit, he had the advantage of 
producing many films in which he whole- 
heartedly believed. He therefore had, on 
the whole, a happy time passing through 
his experience in the field, and nearly all 
ot his films have gone on, year after year, 
spreading the good which he so richly 
poured into them. 

I knew Ellis one time to reach into 
his own slender bank account for $75 
with which to eke out the production cost 
of a film in which he was interested, a 
film (more’s the shame) sponsored by 
one of the wealthiest women’s organiza 
tions in America. <A _ little branch 
Y.M.C.A. in New Jersey, has repeatedly 
raised money with a one-reel film which 
Ellis produced with all the money they 
said they could spend—a hundred dollars. 

However, I do not mean to indict more 
than a handful of the health and _ social 
service workers who appealed to Ellis’s 
generosity for so long. They were held 
rigidly to budgets which made no al- 
lowance for films and from which it was 
necessary to chisel Ellis’s modest produc 
tion cost with the utmost patience and 
care. They were generally friendly pet 
sons, highly appreciative of Ellis’s un- 
derstanding approach to their problems; 
and most stayed loyal to him (as he to 
them) as long as he remained an in 
dependent producer—that is, until 1929, 
when he withdrew for a matter of five 
years to direct sound pictures for tht 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

I have mentioned earlier a few of 
Ellis’s particular qualifications for handl 
ing films, called into play at the time 
of tne Liberty Loan drives. But it may 
be that now you would like to know a 
little more about Ellis, the man. He 
was born in 1871, his grandmother, a 
Carlyle and niece of the great Thomas. 
That’s why Campbell MacCulloch has 
always called him “Tammas.” His father 
was a tea-and-coffee merchant in Tor- 
onto. He had an elementary and high 
school education, took quickly to writing 
and, at an early age, entered the news- 
paper game. Leaving the city of his birth 
he worked his way westward, visiting 
Alaska and ultimately finding emaploy- 
ment in 1910-1912 as editor of the Alaska- 
Yukon Magazine. 

Next the urge was eastward. He al- 
ready had served as art editor of the 
famous old New York Sunday World. 
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But this time he stepped to the editorial 
staff of Everybody's Magazine. After 
that, in 1913, he was made managing 
editor of the Delineator, holding forth 
at the Butterick Publications with other 
staff members who included Sinclair 
Lewis and George Barr Baker. Ellis did 
some very creditable writing in his 
period; but it was his avocation which 
was to mold his future—his keen interest 
in amateur photography. He was very 
good at it, and an active and popular 
member of the celebrated New York 
Camera Club. 

Among Ellis’s many 
was R. Campbell MacCulloch, trained as 
an engineer but author of much short 
fiction—principally 
published in the national magazines. In 
1915, in New York, “Bob” MacCulloch 
had just hecome publicity director of the 
newly formed Triangle Film Corpora 
tion. Wanting someone he could trust 
to represent his department in the West 
Coast studios of Triangle, he engaged 
Ellis, who departed immediately — for 
Hollywood. It was therefore in Los 
Angeles that Ellis first learned, first 
hand and under the finest auspices of the 
day, the inner secrets of 
motion picture production. Following his 
year there he returned to become eastern 
scenario editor for the same concern. 
After his next step, to the sore travail for 
Universal under Harry Levey, the sketch 
of his career in these pages is fairly 
complete. 

One of the most pretentious subjects 


writer friends 


stories of the sea 


pre fessional 


which Ellis made on his own responsibil- 
ity, in the “Autographed Films’ period, 


was “The High Road,” a three-reeler for 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The time was winter in New York 
and, as the story called for many out 
door scenes with heavy foliage, he tool 
his company all the way to Savannah to 
make it. The finished picture was so 
successful that a few years later it was 
edited to a two-reel length; but by that 
time the emancipation of 
progressed so far that the shirtwaists 
and the long hair and skirts shown in 
the action ruled it out. 

Then there was “Well Born,” a cele 
brated two-reeler on pre-natal care, and 
“Sun Babies,” a single reel on the pre 
vention of rickets, both for the Child 
ren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. “Foot Folly” was  anothet 
Y.W.C.A. venture, a one-reeler on proper 
shoes, which has been exhibited for years 
from Coast to Coast. Still another notable 
subject of his making was “New Ways 
for Old,” one of the most effective films 
ever distributed by the welfare division 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany. And one must not forget “The 
Kid Comes Through,” the immensely 
popular reel which he produced for the 
New York Association for the Prevention 
and Cure of Tuberculosis. At this writ- 
ing, Ellis is in Hollywood, building a 
fresh reputation as motion picture editor 
and general editorial representative of 


The Spur. 
Bill Brotherhood 


In the later years of the business, Ellis 
had moved—along with Walter Yorke’s 
Edited Picture System which sublet his 


women had 


office space to him—uptown to 130 West 
46th Street That was when those in 
charge of the Masonic Temple Building 
had grown tired of motion picture tenants 
and resenttul of the high rates of msur- 
ance which their presence entailed, and 
preferred not to renew their leases. But, 
in the earlier years, when Ellis had plenty 
of non-theatrical neighbors there, there 
were distinct advantages in the address. 

There was the Kineto Laboratories up- 
stairs; and when he required casual pro- 
jection for editing or demonstration pur- 
could go downstairs Just a 
floor or two to the office of William 
Brotherhood. This was a room not much 
larger than Ellis’s, with a “screen” 
painted on the wall at one end, and a 
raised, fireproof, built-in booth containing 
a Power Cameragraph, at the other. It 
was an inner office, and there were no 


poses, he 





Admirably planned, well organized, 
and efficient through trying years, 
the Pathescope Company of America 
has amply confirmed the executive 


genius of Willard B. Cook. 

vindows—just ventilators over the doors 
which led to flanking public halls. <A 
half-dozen stood before 
the booth to accommodate the audience 
when there was one and, lining the walls 
in front of these were a desk, a table, 
an artist’s easel, an animation stand, and 


wicker chairs 


an accumulation of miscellaneous items 
including a terrestrial globe, an _ old 
tripod or two, and stacks of drawn back- 
grounds for title cards. 

Che meaning of which was that, when 
there was no audience, the proprietor 
went to work producing non-theatrical 
pictures, or, what was more frequently 
the case, short bits of a hundred feet or 
so, to be inserted in films being produced 
in other respects by his friendly competi- 
tors. You see, among most of these non- 
theatrical folk, with their hard-won liv- 
ing, commercial rivalry was almost un- 
known. 

In his best days, as an independent 
producer, Brotherhood was assisted by 
an able animation artist and letterer, Wil- 
liam Sherman, and by a general handy- 
man whose particular job was to run the 
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projector, Dan Dugger. But even with 
these efficient aides, it was always a 
marvel that Bill was abie to produce as 
much as he did for, just as he’d be ready 
to do a bit of work, in would come some- 
body with a reel or two to run, and all 
the lights would have to go out. Never- 
theless, and although projection charges 
were then only from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per reel, Bill apparently found his 
screening service a fairly good insurance. 

Especially valuable to him was the 
cut-rate patronage of Community Service, 
which was always wanting to inspect new 
reels; and then, beside—just as Tichenor’s 
fine Simplex Projection Rooms uptown 
brought Eastern Film so much additional 
business—many an odd little job fell, 
through his numbler convenience, into the 
lap of Bill Brotherhood. He made and 
photographed numerous hand-lettered 
title cards, so plentiful in these silent pic- 
ture days, did simple animation involving 
maps and charts, and even hired a cam- 
eraman by the day occasionally—Walter 
Pritchard, if and when possible—to shoot 
some routine scene wanted by a client. 

In earlier time Brotherhood had been 
an actor in England. In this country he 
had appeared in support of Amelia Bing- 
ham, notably in her successful vaudeville 
offering, “Big Moments from Great 
Plays.” After all these years I have a 
clear mental picture of Amelia Bingham, 
ler husband, Llovd Bingham, and Bill 
Brotherhood, on the stage of Percy G. 
Williams’ New York Alhambra Theatre 
in a scene from Sardou’s “La Tosca.” 
Bill, I recollect, had a rather heavy stage 
presence; but, for all that, he was very 
acceptable support—and in those days, 
20od-looking besides. 

After that long vaudeville experience, 
and, I think, a season in one of the im- 
portant companies of Brieux’s “Damaged 
Goods,” Bill took a flier in one of those 
then despised motion pictures. He had 
most of the qualifications held to be neces- 
sary by the studio moguls of that time. 
He had been a Broadway actor, and 
through having served in one interval of 
his adventurous career, as a Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Policeman, he could 
ride, swim and shoot. All these talents 
won him distinction in the early cowboy 
pictures of Essanay in Chicago; and I 
believe that it was for the same concern 
that he first became a picture director. 
At the time, however, there was no great 
distinction in being a director; it was 
known in the industry as “a dog’s life.” 
It usually meant only that the holder of 
the title had more to do. Everybody in 
the studio then did a little of everything, 
and Bill was no exception. 

3ut now he was finding his all-around 
training very useful. His ability to crank 
a camera, to hand-letter a little, to make- 
up a human subject with grease-paint, 
powder and crepe hair, and to improvise 
scenic backgrounds, stood him in excellent 
stead. At least, until the coming of sound 
it enabled him to earn a fair living for his 
trim little wife, two fine growing boys 
and himself. 

He was a man much liked by all who 
knew him. What a shock it was, about 
1932, after the talkie revolution had 
wrecked the concerns of little producers, 
to hear that the cheerful, self-reliant, 
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The drawing shows the first Pathescope brought from France by the 
Pathescope Company in 1914. The original French machine used a small 
magneto, driven by a belt from the fly-wheel, for generating the light, but 
the Pathescope Company immediately substituted the small rheostat shown. 


The photograph is of the “New Premier Pathescope, 


” 


developed in this 


country about 1918, when the World War made it impossible to obtain the 
Pathe-Kok machines from Paris. Later models had many other improvements. 


good-looking sill Brotherhood had 
dropped dead on the steps of the film 
laboratory for which he was then trying 
to find customers! 


Rowland Rogers 


Down another floor or so in the Mas 
onic Temple Building was Rowland 
Rogers, now awiy from Bray and, in the 
name of Picture Service like his old 
friend Jam Handy, seeking non-theatrical 
clients “on his own.” His greatest de- 
tractor could not deny that Rowland 
Rogers was a hustler. Always brisk and 
alert, darting sharp glances of appraisal 
around him through heavy shell-rimmed 
spectacles, he was a familiar, pleasant 
figure to his neighbors who soon came to 
know him and to call him “Rowland.” 


The schoolmasterly bent, which had 
been so much encouraged in the days of 
“Pictograph,” was to provide Rogers with 
a curious business development, to ex- 
plain which I must go back a little. About 
1919, the faculty of Columbia University, 
in New York, had decided to meet numer- 
ous requests for an extension course on 
photoplay production, to supplement the 
successful one on photoplay composition 
being conducted there by Mrs. Frances 
Taylor Patterson. It was _ proposed, 
through my friend Robert Emmett Mac- 
Alarney, then scenario editor of Famous 
Players-Lasky and also associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Columbia, that I 
should take charge; but, although na- 
turally much flattered, I declined it be- 


cause I could see no professional future 
for any student who might emerge from 
it. There wasn’t a_ legitimate picture 
studio in the land, as far as I could see, 
which would give him a job on the 
strength of it; and, as to rounding out a 
veneral education, the training seemed to 
me to be too narrowly technical a mat- 
ter to have much value there. 





Next Month 


The scope widens to consider 
the non-theatrical producers in 
New England and the Middle 
West. What do you know 
about the once-important firm 
of Lincoln & Parker of Boston, 
who bought Thomas A. Edison's 
studio? The Worcester Film 
Company, Phelps films and 
Philip Davis? Norman Wilding 
and Jim Handy of Detroit and 
Chicago? The names come 
thick and fast, and the first de- 
tailed non-theatrical history 
moves along, still not at the 
halfway mark in the crowded 
telling. These unprecedented 
chapters are available in regu- 
lar sequence only to subscri- 
bers of Educational Screen. 











The Educational Screen 


But, when the same opportunity then 
cepened for Rowland Rogers in the spring 
of 1922, he promptly took it on. His 
characteristic enthusiasm and_ industry, 
coupled with the novelty of the enter 
prise, brought his course immediate at 
tention. It was definitely attractive to his 
students, first, that he could discourse 
interestingly on film production, and, next 
that he, himself, was a producer with a 
going concern in the Masonic Temple 
Building. They came to see him at work 
ior their case histories—and that was the 
real start. With the ostensible purpose 
of giving post-graduate training to his 
boys and girls, he took them in to work 
for him. They were eager and willing, 
and the matter of pay was then urim 
portant. 

Consequently, it was not long before 
commercial prospects, who called on 
Rogers, found several adjoining offices 
literally filled with active workers, all 
as intensively on the job as (and, indeed, 
with their prevailing shell-rimmed glasses, 
pencils and notebooks, resembling som«e 
what) the earnest, businesslike man at the 
head. An slightly 
cameraman provided the technical knowl 


old-time, amused 
edge necessary to put the picture on the 
film in an improvised studio on the same 
floor, the entire procedure handled as a 
classroom demonstration, with lectures 
and examination papers. 

The making of school films became a 
major activity; teaching syllabi were pre 
pared and printed to accompany them. In 
short, the setup completely overshadowed 
the poor, home-made facilities of the more 
conservative (or more naive) producers. 
The impression of efficiency and pros 
perity, engendered in these circumstances, 
brought Rogers quite a few accounts; 
but in the light of the undeveloped non 
theatrical line, the organization just could 
not last. And, in 1926, Rogers emerged 
from a humbler office of non-theatrical 
production to tell a meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers that his 
Columbia course on photoplay produc 
tion had been discontinued because it 
could not pay its way. 

The Rogers Picture Service kept going 
nevertheless, until the advent of sound 
made it impossible for him—as for most 
of the neighboring non-theatrical pro 
ducers upstairs and down—to go on 
When the storm was at its worst he took 
a post in training personnel for Standard 
Oil. Then, when the industrial sky cleared 
a little, he opened Manhattan offices 
again, but this time with a slide film 
service. 

So much for the early non-theatrical 
aspects of Laemmle, General Film, Com 
munity Service, the National Industrial 
Conference Board and Bray Products. 
What about Pathescope? Well, that’s 
another story. 


Pathescope 


It’s another story, and another story 
with a hero, Until this point the detached 
reader has known of Pathescope primarily 
as the name of a non-theatrical projector ; 
now the machine retires to a subordinate 
place and the spotlight is thrown on the 
main human factor. 


(Continued on page 349) 
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The Classroom Film—by R. E. Davis, 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago 
School Science and Mathematics 
39 :-627-30 October, 1939 
A reply to H. E. Brown’s article in 
the April, 1939 issue of that magazine, 


(see EpucATIONAL ScREEN, June, 739, 


p. 220), listing 27 “consumer grievances” 
against classroom films. 
Properly used, carefully selected mo 
tion pictures have won a well defined 
place in the teaching of science, and thei 
use needs no defense The use of mo 
tion pictures is comparatively new in 
education, and mistakes are being made, 
and are still being made, but conditions 
are rapidly improving. One has only 
to compare conditions as they existed 
three years ago with conditions today 
to see what has been accomplished. Every 
advance always suffers from its too en 
thusiastic friends. Fortunately the move 
ment has been going on long enough so 
that the wide-eyed enthusiasts have tired 
of films and are other new 
panaceas, leaving the development of the 


seeking 


idea to the more practical workers in 
the field. 

When this movement was new there 
\dver 
tising films which are no more educa 
tional than a bill board as a work of art, 
were distributed. In the absence of more 


were no real educational films. 


satisfactory material these were intro 
duced into the classroom, with not very 
satisfactory results. Current films, how- 
ever, are much better and improvements 
are constantly being made 

It is impossible to produce a film that 
will please every teacher 
the use of classroom teachers as con 


However, with 


sultants in production, there is an im 
provement in quality of films. 

What should we expect from a motion 
picture in the First, we 
should not expect it to take the place of 
a teacher. We must look to the teacher 
and not the film for inspiration. The 
personality of the teacher can put across 


classroom? 


the idea of the “Romance and marvels”, 
but when the words appear in type or on 
the sound track, the effect is lost. 

In the science classroom the motion 
picture is especially valuable in showing 
certain 
busy teacher has no time to prepare; in 


types of experiments that the 


providing experiences which large classes 
cannot gather from first-hand experi- 
ences; in showing life under the micro 
scope, so expensive to show in other 
ways; in providing through time-lapse 
and _ slow-motion 


pictures experiences 


hard to see under ordinary conditions ; 
in furnishing experiences far from the 
local environment; etc. 

No teacher needs to use poor films 


There are so many good films now that 
e can choose those suited to his class 
Proper opportunities for 


follow-up should be pro- 


nd his needs 
reparation and 
ided. The 
limitations of the classroom film. In some 
uses slides may be better. With the 


rapidly 


teacher must realize the 


improving sources of intorma- 
tion regarding each film, and better meth 
ods of distribution should come greater 
ind improved use of films. We must 
ave cooperation between teacher and 
roducers, So that films better adapted to 
; . “atl 

assroom use will be available 


Films for Human Relations—by James 
P Mitchell lmmericar Vea her, 24: 
1-13 October, 1939 

One of the aims of the Commission 
Human Relations has been to give 
upils help in those problems, personal 
direct 
understanding of the real 


nd social, of most concern to 


hem, in. the 


otivating forces of human action, in the 


developing of better ways of relating 
themselves to others, and thereby func- 


tion cle mocratt ally (ne Way of working 


+ 


ward such an education would be the 


presentation ot excerpts from moving 
pictures showing how people relate them- 
inhumanly ) and after 


experienced this ab- 


selves humanly (o1 
he students have 
sorbing and emotionally significant joint 


discuss the 


1 


excerpt nas 


experience, to have them 


issues which — the (film ) 


raised 
Carefully edited materials of most di 


rect concern to young people (about 60) 


have been prepared. During a two-year 
xperimental period teachers from about 
20 institutions, ranging in nature from 
etropolitan high schools to a reform 
atory, were chosen and trained to take 
part in a study to determine how the 
ms should be used. Four times during 
this period a careful survey of the stu- 
dents’ attitudes about human _ relations 


was made Verbatim records of discus- 
ms were kept, and the large body of 

vital information thus collected is now 

studied 

\ great deal of attention was given 


being carefully 
to techniques of discussions. In general, 
the Commission feels that students should 
begin very freely, pointing out issues and 

‘blems raised by the film which seem 
these are not 

Later in the 
discussion the teacher takes a more active 
part, not to moralize or tell the students 
what to think, but rather to push them 
toward meanings and deeper 
understanding How did he get that 
wav? Was the reason that she gave the 
real one? How could the situation have 
been handled better? What would you 
h Do people like you and me 


nost important to them; 


ilwavs what are expected. 


clearet 


ave done? 


ever act that way? A summary by a 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


student closes a discussion, not to produce 
conclusive answers, but rather to illumi- 
nate human behavior leading to further 
study. It often leads to social action. 

For testimony of the insights shown by 
students, the stenographic reports should 
be examined. (See some of these notes 
in the article) 

Especially important is the fact that in 
film discussions teachers cannot, without 
nullifying all the values of the project, be 
dictatorial. They must merely be useful 
to students in deepening understandings. 
They must have the profoundest respect 
for and receptivity to what everyone in 
the group says and is. 


Visual Aids and Mathematics—by M. 
M. Watson, Austin, Texas — Texas 
Outlook, 23:17 September, 1939 

The teacher of mathematics can find 
many ways of vitalizing his subject with- 
out necessarily requiring expensive me- 
chanical equipment. A trip to the 
grocer to find out current prices, a visit 
to a bank, and similar excursions of this 
type are very valuable. Models of geo- 
metric solids, although available in many 
schools, are little used. If the boys were 
to make these solids in their shop classes, 
they would even have added meaning. 

Charts, posters, pictures, and the like are 

abundant though little used for mathe- 

matics. Lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures are among the least available aids. 

Teachers of mathematics should increas- 

ingly undertake the production of home- 

made slides and_ films. Mathematics 
films on such topics as “Why do we 
study mathematics?” and a “History of 

Mathematics” may be made on an ama- 

teur scale with great effectiveness. 


The Place of the Film in Education— 
by Louis Kusinitz, Manual Training 
High School, N. Y. C— High Points, 
21: no. 7: 48-58 Sept., 1939 

A review of the following prob- 
lems involved in the use of films: 

Are film lessons worthwhile ? 

Valuable for average pupils, and 
especially for those with poor reading 
ability, who are increasingly being en- 
rolled in high schools. 

What is a good film? 

High technical quality, especially in 
acting; pupil-made films are good edu- 
experience for those making 
them, but not for those viewing; film 
should not consume more than 25 
minutes, or two reels in length; should 
hold the attention of a class of pupils; 
language and ideas in the film should 
be intelligible to pupils; film should con- 
tain something definite that you want to 
teach; must be available when needed; 
photography, sound quality, etc., should 
be close to perfection. 


cational 
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Suggested film techniques: Four basic 
steps involped in all film use; preparation 
by the teacher; preparation of the class; 
exhibition of the film; follow-up after 
the film. 

What remains to be done: a) more and 
better teaching films; b) availability of 
Hollywood shorts, newsreels, and ex- 
cerpts; c) more equipment; d) better 
projection facilities in classrooms; e) 
film centers spread over the city under 
the Bureau of V. L. 

Dangers: a) teacher should recognize 
propaganda elements; b) should not use 
for entertainment; c) should not be over- 
done. 


Newer Educational Devices Available 
to Home Economists — Films — by. 
Ida E. Sunderlin, Inglewood, Cal.— 
Journal of Home Economics 31 :537-46 
October, 1939 

Summary of the kinds of equipment 
needed, the approximate cost, some sys- 
tems of distribution, and some techniques 
for using educational films, with special 
reference to the field of home economics. 

Sources of information are listed. 


Visual Aids for General Science Classes 
—by Winifred Perry, Roosevelt Jr. 
High School, San Diego, Cal.—Science 
Education, 23:244-56 Oct., 1939 

A review of the value of the school 
journey, museum material, graphic ma- 
terials, demonstrations, still pictures, and 
motion pictures with special reference to 
the field of general science. 


Maps and Globes 


Accounting for the School’s Maps and 
Globes—by Ruth Samson—Am. School 
Board Journal, 99:47 Sept., 1939 

A study was made in Akron, Ohio 
of maps and globes in that city through 
two committees ; one comprised of social- 
studies teachers of the elementary schools 
and the other of social studies teachers 
of the secondary schools. In this study 
an attempt was made to find: 


1. The quality which meets ade- 
quately the needs of pupils, teachers 
and schools. 


SS 


Those which are simple from the 
standpoint of interpretation. 


3. Those easily handled by the cleri- 
cal staff. . 


4. Those within the financial limita- 
tions of the school budget. . 

Prior to this study, a city-wide inven- 
tory of maps and globes was taken so 
that knowledge of the current equipment 
and condition might be established. Deal- 
ers in maps and globes were notified of 
the study and invited to display their 
materials. All teachers of social studies 
in Akron schools were invited to see 
the display. 

Summary of the study: 

1. The maps listed for purchase are all 
mounted on steel rollers with dust-proof 


boards. 

2. The physical-political map is pref- 
erable. 

3. A requisition sheet and a 5-year in- 


ventory card has promoted more intelli- 
gent buying in that the buyer has before 
him a picture of the school and a nota- 
tion of its needs. 

4. Requisition sheets prevent haphazard 

ordering. 

5. The 16-inch globe is preferable. 

6. For moving about, the weighted 
disk globe is most desirable. 

7. One physical-political globe and 
one slated globe are sufficient in a small 
building. 

8. Altho there is a printed list to help 
standardize and economize in buying 
maps and globes, this does not preclude 
change or additions of other maps or 
globes. 


School-Made Visual Aids 


M.E.A. Movie Interprets Growth of 
Teaching Profession in Michigan— 
Michigan Education Journal, 17:16 
Sept. 1939 


A moving picture, “Eighty Seven 
Years of Progress,” produced by the 
Michigan Education Association is the 
first of its kind to depict the early his- 
tory and parallel growth of public edu- 
cation in Michigan and of the profes- 
sional organization of teachers, the 
M.E.A. Filmed almost entirely in nat- 
ural color, opening scenes trace the be- 
ginnings of public education in Michigan 
during the early part of the 19th century. 

The film was produced by the Divi- 
sion of Publications and Informational 
Service of the Association. It was more 
than a year in the making and was 
planned, filmed and edited by staff mem 
bers. When shown at a meeting of ex- 
ecutive secretaries of state teacher as- 
sociation during a recent meeting of the 
N.E.A., it evoked both praise and re- 
quests for information. It will be shown 
at M.E.A. district meetings and to lay 
organizations upon request. It will be 
accompanied by a member of the Asso- 
ciation staff whose comments will sup- 
plement the titles. The Association 
provides the projector and screen if 
necessary. 


Film and Radio Appreciation 


Motion Picture and Radio: an English 
Elective—by Eleanor D. Child and 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Conn.— 
Curriculum Journal, 10:253-6 October, 
1939 

The tentative aims for this course in 
the Greenwich High School were: 


1. To make students more aware of so- 
ciological, economic, and international 
aspects of radio and motion pictures. 


2. To aid the pupils in shopping for 
worth-while movie and radio pro- 
grams. 

3. To help pupils enjoy these programs 
by extending their appreciation of the 
arts involved. 

4. To improve the writing and speaking 
abilities of students with radio and 
motion pictures as centers of interest. 


5. To teach some of the skills involved 
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in amateur motion picture and radio 
production. 

6. To discuss the literary aspects and 
social problems involved. 


Interesting experiences and opportuni- 
ties for learning were provided. After 
the completion of the first year of this 
new elective course, the teacher and ad- 
ministrator agree that it was valuable. 
For the teacher it provided a wealth of 
live material for the awakening of stu- 
dent interest. The administrator has had 
an additional elective course to offer to 
the non-college student, geared to the 
student’s everyday life and experience. 
The student has learned how to select 
and judge programs; he has a greater 
understanding of the media; he has im- 
proved his speaking and writing tech- 
niques; and has dealt with materials 
which play an important part in his life 
today and in the future. 


Film Reviews 


Film Guide for Business Teachers 
Conducted by Clifford Ettinger for 
the Alpha Chi Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, an honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education—Journal 
of Business Education Sept., Oct., 
1939, and monthly thereafter. 

Unusually good reviews in this com- 
paratively unexplored field. 


Motion Pictures for Use in Junior Busi- 
ness Training—Compiled by Morris 
A. Wallock—Film and Book, Sept. 21, 
1939 (Bulletin by the Dept. of 
Library and Visual Aids, Newark, 
N. J.) 


A beginning at evaluating the avail- 
able films in terms of the junior business 
training course of study in Newark, in 
which the cooperation of all teachers of 
that subject will be enlisted. 


Church Film Reviews—/nt'l Journal of 
Religious Education, Sept., 1939, 
monthly thereafter. 


Motion Picture Department—by Albert 
E. McKinley, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa— 
Social Studies, 30:277 Oct. 1939 

The first of a monthly section which 
will summarize theatrical and educational 
films which appear to be of special 
value for teachers of social studies. Not 
sufficiently critical for maximum ef- 
ficiency. 


Source List 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Aids—by Bruce Miller, Ontario 
Jr. High School, Ontario, Calif., 1939. 
$1.00 mimeo. With supplementary 
sheets keeping it up to date. 


Contains sources of pamphlets, 
charts, pictures which have been care- 
fully checked and evaluated. All ref- 
erences have been classified by alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. Free Film sources have 
merely been listed, with no attempt to 
list titles of specific films. One of the 
most complete and wp-to-date refer- 
ences in this field, and highly recom- 
mended by visual education directors. 
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tmong Ourselves 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


To Members of the Department 


HE Secretary-Treasurer of the Department for the 

present year is Mrs. Camilla Best, Director Ds 
partment Visual Aids, Orleans Parish School Board, 
703 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. Mrs 
Best will be happy to hear from all members regarding 
their activities. Equally welcome will be a check t 
cover your memberships for the present year. Mrs 
Best informs me that the treasury is practically empty 
and funds are urgently needed. . 

Let us set our goal at a new high in membershi 


> 
] 


this year. We urge that each member appoint himseli 
a committee of one to get as many additional members 
as possible. Our new constitution provided for 
membership committee of one member from each stat 
This committee will be appointed within the next few 
weeks and the names of the members of the committee 
will be published in this column. 

It was my privilege several weeks ago to visit witl 
Willard E. Givens and H. A. Allan, Executive Seere 
tary and Business Manager, respectively of the NEA 
at Washington. Both Mr. Givens and Mr. Allan ex 
pressed their desire for a closer working relationship 
between our Department and the Association and of 
fered their full hearted cooperation in making our 
Department most successful. I expect very soon a 
proposal for such a closer relationship from Mr. Allan 
This proposal will be submitted to members of the 
Executive Committee and after their consideration, 
will be submitted at the annual meeting at Milwauke: 
next summer. Since one of our aims is to promot 
visual instruction most effectively among the rank and 
file of the educational profession, it would seem that 
a closer relationship with the Association as a whol 
is of the greatest importance. 

Many excellent suggestions for the St. Louis pro 
gram have been received from members. However, 
the recommendations are so conflicting that it seems 
hopeless to base a program thereon. Inasmuch as the 
St. Louis meeting is held in conjunction with the De 
partment of School Administrators, it would seem that 
our program at that time should be of primary interest 
to administrators and should deal largely with admin 
istrative problems and policies. And since the sum 
mer meeting is held as part of the regular convention 
of the NEA at which the majority of those in attend- 
ance are classroom teachers, it would seem that this 
program ought to deal mostly with the problems of the 
classroom. With this in mind, I am submitting the 
following general program to the Executive Committee 
for approval. 


First Day 


Morning Session—The Educational Motion Picture 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 


A. How the educational motion picture is produced. 
B. How to use the educational motion picture most 
effectively in the classroom. 
Afternoon Sesston—Panel Discussion 
Where Are We Headed in Visual Instruction. 
Seven or eight to participate with a discussion 
leader. 
Second Day 
Morning Session—Standards in Visual Instruction 
\. Budgetary provision CC. Materials of Instruction 
B. Classroom facilities D. Teacher training 
Afternoon Session — Directing the Visual Instruction 
Program 
A. The Statewide Program 
B. The City Program 
C. The Individual School Program 
Several luncheon and dinner programs will also 
J. E. Hansen, President. 


be arranged. 


Our Human Resources 
N' /T to be outdone by federal, industrial and pro- 


fessional surveys, the Department of Visual In- 
struction has made a survey of its own resources. We 
are proud to list the findings of a recent questionnaire 
in which the members of the Department were asked 
to tell what their positions were, their interests and 
activities, and their affiliation with other professional 
gTOoUps. 

Particularly heartening was the overwhelming agree- 
ment of the 180 persons returning the questionnaire to 
serve on committees and to help our organization in 
any other useful way. It would indeed be a waste of 
resources if we did not utilize these offers of assistance. 

A glance at the listing below will reveal that, through 
our membership we may reach a great variety of edu- 
cators and business people; that we can extend visual 
instruction to many fields of educational experience ; 
that articles and books have already been published by 
several of our members; that some splendid activities, 
such as addressing teacher groups, parent groups, and 
the like are being carried on; that our members are 
affiliated with many other important professional groups 
through whom they appear to be cooperating in the 
promotion of visual instruction ; and, what is most im- 
portant, that they want to help in strengthening the 
work of our organization! 

I. Who are our members? (Based on the returns 
from 180 of the 625 members). 


Directors of visual instruction Principals in charge of visual 
aids 

Dean 

Director of a city Division 

, f of Public Health 

High school teachers in charge Pyblic health worker in a 
of visual aids large insurance company 


centers for a state 
Directors of visual instruction 


centers for a city 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 
SPIRIT OF CULVER— 


Jackie Cooper, Freddie Bartholomew 
YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN— 

W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy 
THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP—Deanna Durbin 
THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR— 

Hugh Herbert, Joy Hodges 
EASE SIDE OF HEAVEN—Bing Crosby 
THAT CERTAIN AGE—Deanna Durbin 
EX-CHAMP—Victor McLaglen 
THE SUN NEVER SETS— 

Doug. Fairbanks, Jr., Basil Rathbone 
UNEXPECTED FATHER— 

"Sandy", Mischa Auer, Dennis O'Keefe 
WHEN TOMORROW COMES— 

Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer 
THE MIKADO— 

Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, Martin Green 


(and many others} 

















‘Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 
‘CATALOGUE 16 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 

















Textbook accountant in a 
State department of edu- 
cation 

Elementary school teachers in 
charge of visual aids 

College teachers in charge of 
visual aids 

High school principals 

Elementary school principals 

Superintendents of schools 

Heads of departments in high 
school 

Supervisors of instruction 

Representatives of commercial 
firms, mainly executives of 
these firms 
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Wiscellaneous positions: 

College president 

Professor of modern lang- 
uages 

Director of a national film 
project 

Director of visual aids for 
a city division of a Pro- 
testant church 

A vocational 
teacher 

Dancing instructor 

Athletic instructor 

Graduate students 

Workers in departments of 
visual education or edu- 


agriculture 


cational museums 


Il. What are their special interests? 


All aspects of visual instruc- 
tion 

Special aspects of the field, such 
as administration, teacher 
training, etc. 

Social studies 

Elementary curriculum in gen- 
eral 

Science, elementary and 
secondary 

Geography 

English and literature 

Biology, physics, chemistry 
and other special aspects of 
science 


Ill. What activities in 
members engage in? 
Addressing educational meet- 
ings 
Committee work in state vis- 
ual education groups 

Attend'ng county institutes, 
and other conferences on 
visual education 


Mathematics 

Agriculture 

Guidance 

Health and nature study 

Industrial and vocational edu 
cation 

Modern languages 

Human relations 

Sports 

Religious education 

CCC education 

P.T.A. work 

Radio 


Museum work 


visual instruction do out 


Organizing a_ state-wide ot 
regional conference 

Giving extension courses 

Writing masters’ theses and 
doctoral dissertations in the 
field 


IV. Of what other professional organizations are 


they members ? 
National Education Associa 
tion 
Member organizations of the 
N.E.A.: 
Department of Elementary 
Principals 
Department of Secondary 
Education 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers 
Department of Supervisors 
Directors of Instruction 
American Association of 
School Administrators 
State educational organizations 
Health organizations 
National Council of Teachers 
of Social Studies 
National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
National Board of Review 
National University Exten 
sion Division 
National Society for the Study 
of Education 
National Society of College 
Teachers 


American Chemical Society 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
\merican Association of Uni 
versity Women 

\dministrative Women in 
Education 

Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 

Society for Curriculum Study 

\merican Historica! Society 

Phy sics Teachers’ Association 

Geography Teachers’ organiz 
ation 

State chemical associations 

Staten Island Zoological So 
ciety 

N. Y. Society for the Experi 
mental Study of Education 

N. Y. Schoolmasters’ Club 

Theatre Arts Committee 

Film Audiences for Demo 
cracy 

Museum organizations 
\mateur Cinema League 

Canadian National Film So 
ciety 

Saskatchewan Teachers’ As 
sociation 

Fraternities, such as Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pt 
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V. Where have their articles been published ? A MODERN RCA 
Educational Screen Business Screen 


Nation’s Schools Historical Outlool 

Journal of Educational So State education journals SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 
ciology College magazines 

Education Newspaper articles 


Secondary Education Independent pamphlets ot d - d d = d 
P.T.A. Journal guides esigne an price 
The above information is recommended for con 


structive action to the new officers of the Dey artment, for small schools! 


and to the Executive Committee. Whe ars 
The Editorial C ommuittee. ae SX -S:e - 
ry A ae 











Erta SCHNEIDER, Chairman e LSS 
Freeman Leaves Chicago te gn 


Professor Frank N. Freeman, for many years on 
the Advisory Board and now President of EpucATIONAI 
SCREEN, director of the important series of studies 
made under the sponsorship of the Commonwealth 
Fund, published in the volume Visual Education 
(U. of Chicago Press, 1924), collaborator with Ben 
D. Wood in the Eastman teaching films experimen 

(Motion Pictures in the Classroom, Houghton Mifflin, 
1929), and Professor of Education at the University of 
Chicago has been appointed Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of California in Berkeley. 


News Note 
In two of her recent columns of “My Day” Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt described some interesting projects 


Now...take advantage of the administrative and edu- 
cational benefits offered by one of these outstanding 
systems —yours at a price your budget can afford! 


in visual education being carried on under the spor 
sorship of WPA. Mrs. Roosevelt wrote, 
“T saw two WPA projects during the morning, One, a 


visual education project in a school, was turning out extremely ao : : . 
' sash ma ; — ERE isthecentralizedsound make it a worth-while pur- 


system that small schools chase. But even more impor- 
everywhere are installing! A tant is its value to you in the 
system with features that dis- speedy administration of 
tinguish much more costly — school affairs. 


good material such as posters, pictures of birds, samples of 
grass, trees, bugs, etc., for use in schools throughout the dis 
trict. (Youngstown, Ohio.) The other was an Ohio stat 
project. . . . Newspapers are being indexed and microfilms 


ge odie ies a To made” h Mr. C er units—yet which is available We'll be glad to tell you how 
Y i g out F onno recion: ‘ ° ° ° . 

ag WPA’ ‘ oo oe 2 ‘ “ r, regional di ata price that comes wellwith- this equipment lightens your 

rector of Baty SOS SAW 2 POS Wee ig conducter in limited school budgets. administrative burdens. For a 

in collaboration with the university. Men and women, under 


Give your school the bene- demonstration, additional in- 
fits this system offers. Its edu- formation and price quota- 
cational value alone would tions, just send the coupon. 


able supervision, are gathering source material for us 
throughout the state by other projects which are making visual 
material of various kinds to be used in public school work. 














“For instance, in the source project, a young colored man 
showed me drawings he had executed of a Dutch kitchet Look at These Valuable Features! 
It was pe rrect in every detail. With the kitchen went th Designed for ochoals up to 20. communication system. Speech, 
details of figures showing the clothes worn by men and women classrooms, easily adapted to music, radio and recorded pro- 

£ it tail aed Ties! i . ¥ a schools upto 40 classrooms, plus grams may be sent to any room 
oi the perio anc listing the materials from which they were sound amplification for the or group of rooms. Beautiful wal- 
made. There will be an exhibit here next week (Ann Arbor) school auditorium. Has 12-tube nut cabinet—only 42 inches 

; as : ange pa High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, long, 18-3/4 inches high and 
and this morning I saw part of the exhibit. There were built-in Victrola, complete 2-way 14-3 /4 inches deep. 

dolls in foreign and period costumes, ships, which began with 
the savage who floated on a log and continued up to the Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 
modern steamships, houses of various periods and many other | I'rade-mark ““RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


things, all beautifully made. The thing which interested me 


most was a series of Maps showing the condition of the soil in 
various parts of the state...” RRA f 
N.Y. World-Telegram, October 24 and 28, 1939 a 


(Note: Would our readers like to know more of thi SOUND SERVICE FOR Teg [ele] B 


work of WPA in making realia and other visual aids 
for education ?—Ed. ) 


re “ se Educational Dept., 
; ; , : RCA Manufactur- 
Another news item concerning Mrs. Roosevelt is of ing Co., inc., 
interest : Camden, N. J. 
“Eleanor Roosevelt has written an article on the A Service of the 


educational force of the movies for the anniversary issue Radio Corporation 
of Variety (a daily trade paper for the movie in 
dustry).” N. Y. Post, Oct. 28, 1939. 
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16mm. TALKING PICTURE CLASSICS 





LITTLE MEN 
JANE EYRE 
* OLD CURIOSITY SHOP * 
* HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER * 


OLIVER TWIST ° 
BLACK BEAUTY ° 


Write for complete catalog of 
educational and recreational films. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 














Puritan New England comes to life on the school screen 
SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
with Colleen Moore —8 reels s-o-f 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First St. 
Wichita, Kansas 





LET’S SING AGAIN - - - $15.00 
HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY - - {2.50 
PRINTS BLACK BEAUTY ----- 9,00 


ONLY HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 9.00 
Prices include one reel cartoon comedy. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES, 5861 Plymouth, St. Louis 


NEW 








WE HAVE MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 
1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
16 MM SOUND FILMS 


Over 100 Selected Pictures. A card will bring 
our catalog. 








General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
FILM Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
SLIDES — Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


35 mm. 

















Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 


easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50c package. 
For Non-Photographic Slides 
use CELLOSLIDE. Has many us:s—for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 
TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 
JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 
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Meetings 


@ Mr. Lindstrom reports on the success of the First 
South American Int’l Exposition of Educational Cine- 
matography in Buenos Aires on June 10, 1939 at which 
time samples of American educational films were shown 
and well received. Among the films shown there were: 
Flowers at Work (Erpi), with Spanish commentary ; 
How You See, How We Hear (Bray); Clouds, The 
Cicada (U.S.D.A.) ; The Quest of the Alaska Sealskin 
(Fouke Fur Co.); and two films on dental health 
(American Dental Association ). 


@ The Metropolitan Branch of the D.V.I. devoted its 
October 4th meeting to the use of visual aids in primary 
grades, at which time a sound film, a talking-film-slide 
in color, lantern slides and phonograph records were 


demonstrated. 


@ Many of the members of D.V.I. were among those 
present at the recent meeting held under the sponsor 
ship of the Association of School Film Libraries in 
New York City on October 5th and 6th. About 52 
persons from 23 states came together to discuss the 
problems involved on the distribution of films. 


@ As indicative of the wide-spread interest in visual 
instruction, Miss Rita Hochheimer reports that she 
was invited to speak at the opening session of a course 
on child welfare given by the N.Y .C. Police Department 
on the use of visual aids! 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Educational Screen, published monthly except July and August, 
at Pontiac, Ill.. for October 1, 1939, State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational] Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Nelson L. Greene, 


64 E. Lake Street. Chicago, Ill,; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake 


Street, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, I}l. Katherine Slaught, Grand Beach, Michigan; Nelson 
L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chicago; Estate of Frederick J. 
Lane, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago: Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank Greene, Ocala, Fla.; Marie Craig, 
Bangor, Me.; Estate of J. J. Weber, Bay City, Texas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgayes. or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other thap 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interess 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pubs 
lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is ——. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


NELSON L. GREENE, 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2lst day of October, 1939. 
(SEAL) HELEN NOONAN 
(My commission expires October, 1940) 
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—. increased interest in aviation on the part 
f schools, educators might profitably examin 
the source of films on flying available from the Gov 
ernment. The U. S. Army Air Corps has 40 subjects 
covering historical, technical, training, and military 
problems of aviation. It should be emphasized that 
while the Air Corps has a number of different subjects 
in its film library, the limited supply of prints compels 
it to confine lending activities to aeronautical and mili 
tary organizations and to schools with aviation courses 
As a matter of practice schools having courses in avia 
tion must be under the direction of an instructor recog 
nized by the Air Corps as fully qualified under its 
regulations. Unless your school can meet such requir 
ments, it will be inadvisable to request films. Thos 
eligible may write to the Office of the Chief of the Ai 
Corps, Information Division, War Department, Wash 
ington, D. C., for mimeographed descriptive folde1 
listing films and giving brief synopses of subjects. 
While many of the subjects are geared to milit 
training purposes, the list contains a number of élms 
which should have general appeal. The diversity of 
subject matter is suggested by some of the listings: 
The Birth of Commercial Aviation in 
Europe; Development of Transportation; glider con 
test in films made in France, Germany and_ the 
U. S. A.; Around the World Flight; Man’s Farthest 
Aloft (stratosphere flight, 1935); Airflow Tests with 
Smoke; How a Scagull Flies; Radio Beacon; Theory 
of Flight; Aerial Life Preservers (parachutes) ; Wings 
of Peace ( good will flight of six “Flying Fortresses” 
to South America, 1938). 
jects the Army has a number geared along instructional 


Aviation: 


In addition to these sub 


lines for military and aeronautical groups 


New Film on Housing Available 


Housing In Our Time, a two-reel sound film, has 
just been released by the United States Housing 
Authority. In announcing the film the U.S.H.A. says, 
“The ruthless eye of the camera roves over the land 
to dispel the comforting myth that the slum exists only 
in the big city. 
small town as well as the dark alleys under the sha 
dow of the Nation’s Capitol. 
no less misery than in the tenements of New York or 
in the miners’ huts of Pittsburgh. 


It explores the repulsive shacks of the 


It finds in rural shelters 


“However, it is through its recording of the grim 
details of the every-day life of a low-income family in 
Jacksonville, Fla., that the film makes real the nature 
of the struggle that millions of Americans must carry 
on to maintain self-respect and create a home in slum 
dweliings. These scenes give the picture distinction 
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7 
A on edited by Arch A. Mercey . 


Assistant Director, United States Film Service, 
sn wseeline Tex 


and demonstrate the irresistible necessity for public 
housing.” 

Local housing authorities will cooperate with the 
U.S. Housing Authority in distribution of the subject. 
lf your city has a local housing authority make your 
request to that organization. If, however, your locality 
has no housing authority, write to the U. Housing 
\uthority, Washington, D. C. Purchase prints will 
be available at approximately $17.50 for 16 mm and ap- 
proximately $35 for 35 mm prints. Purchase inquiries 
should be directed to the Housing Authority in 
\Washington. 


WPA Films 


Several questions have been raised regarding avail- 
able Work Projects Administration films. This agency 
has six films available in both 16 and 35mm prints, 

(Concluded on page 345) 


SOUND and PICTURE 
FIDELITY 


makes HOLMES Sound-on-Film 
Projectors outstanding favorites 

























for the better class of assembly room 
and class room instruction. 


In Auditoriums holding 
audiences of 2000 or 
more, Holmes Projectors 
with portable arc lamps 
are comparable with ma- 
chines costing two to 
three times as much. 


Catalog 
will be 
sent 
on 
request. 


Holmes Projector 
Company 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 
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~ \ This little 
Ne? girl is 
















pe A to her next 
wim Geography 
lesson 





x{— WHY? 


Because her teacher has found that just plain 
“hook lessons” on Geography will not hold the 
complete interest of the children. She has dicovered 
that by supplementing her teaching with travel 
films, the children look forward to their Geography 
classes and retain the lessons better. 

Our extensive library of 16 mm. 
educational and entertainment 
films, covering all subjects, are 
‘*proven pictures’? used by 
schools everywhere. Write to 
Dept. 16E for new catalogs on 
educational and entertainment 
films and discover for yourself 
how helpful films can be in creating new interest 
in your classes. 


— 





INCORPORATED 


234 Clarendon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


te 





16MM.-SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 


WILD INNOCENCE *% LOST JUNGLE * GIRL OF THE 
LIMBERLOST * KEEPER OF THE BEES *® I CONQUER 
THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN OLD SANTA 
FE * MAN’S BEST FRIEND * OH YEAH * HEARTS OF 
HUMANITY * BLACK GOLD * STRANGERS OF THE 
EVENING * CITY LIMITS * HANDICAP *% KLONDIKE 
% HIGH GEAR * PARDON MY GUN *® YOUNG DYNAMITE 
% LAST OF THE WARRENS * WILDERNESS MAIL * 
KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK % all PETER B. KYNE’S sub- 
jects; all RICHARD TALMADGE and RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
subjects; all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE 
WESTERNS; all FRED SCOTT’S MUSICAL WESTERNS. 


Altogether 300 Features and 600 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 


Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Two More College Film Libraries 


Qn 


The Extension Department of Arkansas State 
Teachers College at Conway is making available a film 
library for the use of the schools in the state, adapted 
to the levels of both junior and senior high school 
students. At present, the library contains approxi- 
mately sixty films for distribution, including twenty 
Erpi subjects, renting for $1.50 the first day and 50 
cents per day thereafter, and a number of commercial 
films on which a small service charge is made. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, has also 
established a Department of Visual Aids in its Division 
of Extension. An eight-page pamphlet classifies its 
218 films into sixteen subjects of the curriculum—Art, 
Athletics, Geography, Health, History, Industry, Lit- 
erature, Nature Study, etc. Rental prices vary from 
25c per film to $4.00. 


New York University Film Institute 

Through an initial grant of $75,000 from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, the Educational Film Institute 
of New York University was formed during the sum- 
mer for the purpose of producing and distributing edu- 
cational films, and making studies of the place and 
application of the film in formal and informal education. 
Spencer D. Pollard, of the department of economics 
of Harvard University, has been appointed executive 
director of the Institute, the headquarters of which will 
be at the University’s Washington Square Center. 


New Photoplay Study Guides 


Study Guides to theatrical photoplays published thus 
far this season by Educational and Recreational Guides, 
New York City, include Rulers of the Sea, Hollywood 
Cavalcade, The Real Glory, Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington, Drums along the Mohawk, Nurse Edith Cavell, 
Wizard of Oz, Stanley and Livingstone, and They Shall 
Have Music. 


A Report from Illinois 


Audiences totaling more than 2,000,000 persons, 
all of them students in Illinois elementary or high 
schools, last year viewed educational motion pictures 
provided through the Visual Aids service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the largest source of instructional 
films available to Illinois schools. The total pupil 
audience viewing educational films supplied through 
the University of Illinois increased 25 per cent last 
year over the previous year. With each pupil seeing 
approximately 20 subjects during the year, the num- 
ber of individual pupils seeing the films is estimated 


at some 100,000. 


More than 300 Illinois schools are clients of the 
University of Illinois service. They are located through- 
out the state, excepting the city of Chicago, whose 
school system has its own private film library. Largest 
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Notes 


client of the University of Illinois service is the Joliet 
school system, having 19 buildings and some 6,500 


ne one-room 


pupils. One of the smallest clients is t 
Oakley rural school, located near Decatur, which has 
28 pupils. 

“Educational motion pictures have proved excellent 
materials with which to teach,” Mr. Peterson, Supe 
visor of the service, reports. “Physical and biological 
sciences are the most popular subjects, followed by 
geography, agriculture, English, speech, music.” 


Northwestern Hispanic Film Programs 


In recognition of the growing importance of friendly 
relations with Central and South American republics 
the University College of Northwestern Universit 
sponsored a series of lectures and motion pictures on 
Hispanic America this fall, beginning October 27th 
At each of the four meetings held, a feature picture 


1 
| 
I 


and a short subject were shown, with both Spanish 
and English dialogue and brief comments by authorities 
The University College has issued a new bulletin 
describing its part-time instructional service in the 
field of adult education and listing the Service Studies 
available for free distribution. Four deal with visual 
aid material: “Visual Education and the Adult’, “Vis 
ual Aids in Adult Education’, “An Educational Mo 
tion Picture Series on Contemporary Problems” 
“Adult Preferences in Educational Motion Pictur: 
Programs”’. 
Ty 


Further inquiries should be addressed to the | 


7 


versity College, Room 151, 357 East Chicago Avenue, 


Chicago. 


American Labor Film Alliance 


A new venture in the field of visual education fo 
Labor groups, the American Labor Film Alliance, 
under way. This organization is to make an extensiv 


q° 9 
} 


survey of the educational film field, establish a labor 
film library for its members and with the cooperation 
of existing organizations in the field, promote and en 
courage making of educational films to be used among 
labor groups. 

The Affiliate School for Workers as well as_ the 
Rand School for Social Science are participating in 
formulation of the program for future activity of th 
organization. The U. S. Cooperative League which is 
now making a picture of its own is also backing th 
project. 

All teachers and others interested in this important 
venture are asked to contribute by sending in film 
material which can be used by labor organizations as 
well as any ideas they may have in making new movies 
for such use. Headquarters of the organization are in 
room 505, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 
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Spencer 


now b rings 


GREATER 
BRILLIANCE 


to your screen 


from 2”x 2” slides 


THREE MODELS: 100-WATT ® 200-WATT ® 300-WATT* 


Iw BRILLIANCE of screen results, Spencer Model 
MK Delineascopes surpass all previous standards 


in the moderate priced field. 


Due to exceptional optical efficiency, the ratings 
of these projectors — 100-watt, 200-watt and 300- 
watt —would lead you to underestimate the true 
volume of illumination which reaches the screen. 
Only an actual demonstration in the classroom or 
auditorium can reveal how brilliantly the full 


quality of your slides is magnified and projected. 


Optical and mechanical features of design in all 
three models provide full protection against damage 


to films—either black and white or color. 


We have just published a new folder fully illus- 
trating these instruments. Write Dept. Y 12 for 


youl copy. 


}00-watt model equipped with cooling fan unit. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, A Y. 


MICROSCOPES REF RACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES SPENCER COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC _ [[8¥77450) SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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UNIVERSAL 
SOUND PROJECTOR Ib 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 
the important new features. Four @ FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 


models. For all purposes. Simple @ 12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 










@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 






tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 






@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 







| @2-SPEED G.E. MOTOR & GOV. 
| @REELS TO 16” 






@ REVERSE ACTION 






@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 







@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 







@ REAR SHUTTER 


@LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @ 2 CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO 


Universal Sound Projector Div. 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1917-21 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office —1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 







@ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 






@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 












4 MODELS 





Write for literature 











COLOR and SOUND 
2 REELS — 16MM 

The complete fascinating educational 

story of sponge fishing off the Gulf Coast 

of Florida, in a riot of natural color. 


FOR RENT FOR SALE 
INC. 


PICTORIAL FILMS, 


1650-E Broadway New York City 


"THE 

STORY 

of the 
SPONGE" 















Vivid Visits fo the Far Corners of the World 


entertaining, instructive l6mm_ S.O.F. features also 
cartoons and shorts in silent and sound for rent or sale. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OHIO FILM SERVICE — 1377 Penhurst Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 














FOUR BARRIERS to prosperity and world 
peace. Only international relations teaching film for sale in 
the United States. Sale price to dealers and libraries $25 for 
one full reel of sound film. Library of ERPI, EASTMAN 


and other teaching films for rent on low-cost u eekly basis. 


59 East Van Buren Street, 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER curicaco, “ter1Nors 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 














The Educational Screen 


What I Expect of the Administrators 


(Continued from page 328) 


industrial films, films on health and sanitation, and on 
safety. The showing of films in the auditorium creates 
a certain entertainment reaction that serves but to 
retard the visual program. Visual aids are teaching 
tools and as much should receive the same serious 
consideration given other teaching aids. This must be 
kept in mind if visual aids are to be entitled to public 


support through budgetary allowance. 


The replies indicated that the auditoriums in about 
three-quarters of the schools can be darkened although 
the manner varied from the orthodox shades to vene 
tian blinds, cardboard, black paper, and even burlap. 
The auditorium seating capacity of the smaller schools 
was adequate while the larger schools were forced to 
run their auditorium projection work in relays. The 
auditorium efficiency (obtained by dividing the audi- 
torium seating capacity by the total enrollment) varied 
from 213 per cent in the smallest enrollment Group 
to 60 per cent for the schools in Group V. This gave 
an efficiency of 110 per cent for all of the schools having 
a means of darkening the auditoriums. Contrasted 
with this we find a classroom efficiency varying from 
27 per cent for Group 1 to 7 per cent for Group V, 
and an average of 13 per cent. Thus the number of 
classrooms equipped for projection are wholly inade- 
quate and as a result the projection work is centered 
in the auditoriums and not in the classrooms where 
it belongs. 


6. Prepare their own projection material. I am 
convinced that this is the phase of visual work that 
is due for increasing attention. The replies from a 
few schools bear this out. Forty-two per cent of the 
schools prepare some of their own standard-size lantern 
slides, the other aids receiving little consideration. The 
candid camera for film strips and glass slides together 
with the camera clubs are helping in this type of work, 
and it is by this means that development is most apt 
to occur. \ few individual schools are acting as 
pioneers in this class of visual work. One school sys- 
tem made its own motion-picture film on safety mea- 
sures in bicycling. Other schools signified that they 
made films on athletics, football activities, and school 
The great possibilities in 
While a 
few schools are making their own projection material, 
to a certain extent, the survey showed that only 15 per 
cent of all of the schools were active in this respect. 


activities such as fire drills. 
still pictures are being neglected however. 


There is not a department in the schools where the 
preparation of their own projection material could not 
be made of decided benefit. By this means close integra- 
tion with the courses of study is possible and an interest 
is created in the results not possible in any other man- 
ner. Some schools are doing this but these few only 
emphasize the great remainder. 


7. Take advantage of new advances in the visual 
field. There is a relatively recent development that is 
being ignored in the educational field and that is the 
microphotographing of bound and unbound material. 
The insurance companies, banking houses, and libraries, 
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were quick to see the benefits of this but the many uses 
in educatiton have passed unnoticed. Famous paintings, 
important manuscripts, documents, and books should 
be microphotographed and filed in the school libraries 
where they could be shown at a moment’s notice or 
ieauisitioned for classr¢ 01 projection The school could 
also take this opportunity to microphotograph the pet 
manent school records and protect them from being 
irretrievably lost by fire. The saving in space may be 
shown by the fact that a seventeen pound volume of thi 
New York Times requires only a film spool 3 11/16 
inches in diameter and 13% inches thick. Records can be 
microphotographed on a nominal service charge basis 
A spool of film, as above, will take 4812—5’x&” cards 
at a cost, including development, of about $2.75. 

8. Use visual aids in guidance. That some schools 
are doing this is indicated by the fact that 26 per cen 
of them answered that they did use visual aids for this 
purpose. This work consisted largely of the school 
journey, industrial films, and college films, together 
with the films mentioned under (5). Two schools used 
films in their automobile driving courses \nothe1 
correlated sound films with the home room guidances 
program on alternate weeks. There was also use of th 
lantern slide projector and Opaque propector to illustrate 
courses of study and talks on guidance. 

9. Increase the activity of all departments. 1 have 
tabulated results showing the activity of the depart 
ments with respect to each aid and the activity of each 
aid with respect to the departments, but in this article 
I will include only one table dealing with the depart 
ments. This is a summary table showing the compari 
son between the available equipment and how mucl 


use Was made of it. 


TABLE 2. 


Percentages of the Ability of the Groups to Project All 


Materials, and the Perce ntages of Activity of the De partments 
with Respect to All of These Aids 


DEPARTMENTS Group Group Group Group Group Tota 


I I III 1\ \ 
The ability to project 
all materials ..... 28 36 43 46 45 4] 
Science ............ 17 24 28 30 34 27 
Social studies ..... 13 18 24 21 17 ] 
English, ............ ) 19 17 17 13 5 
ree 5 9 9 19 20 ]2 
Practical arts for 
er ee § 10 1] 17 13 12 
Domestic arts ...... 5 14 12 wy) 12 1] 
Physical and_ health 
education ........ 8 1] 13 10 1] 1] 
Foreign language .. 5 8 11 ] l 10 
Commercial arts ... 3 4 6 10 12 7 
TR ne os ies was oe 3 a g 1] 4 
Mathematics ...... ] 2 ] 3 5 
i: ae a 7 11 13 15 14 12 


It will be noticed that 41 per cent of the schools are 


equipped to project all of the visual materials and that 


only 12 per cent of the schools take advantage of al 
these aids. In other words less than one-third of the 
schools use the material they are equipped to use. Witl 
regard to all of the schools this is an activity per cent 
of about five. The actual situation is clearly such that 
there can be little question of where room for improve 
ment lies. 
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IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


has been a visual education 
source of supply for over 


twenty years. 


Send for our 20TH ANNIVERSARY Catalog 
listing over 3500 16mm educational and 


entertainment films, both silent and sound. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
and 


2402 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














“The ABC of Pottery” 


Produced at the University of Southern California, this film on 


ottery making has been widely acclaimed by visual authorities. 
The ABC of Pottery Making shows the coil method of con- 
iction in detail, entirely by use of giant close-ups. It has 
been successfully used for teaching ceramics at the Department 
of Fine Arts, University of Southern California; and in many 
elemental and junior and senior high schools. 
\vailable for sale at $24.00 per reel silent; also for rental. 
Write Dept. E-3 for complete information on this and other films. 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif. 


"Educational Filma of MernF" 


SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 
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On and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Colored Lantern Slides Aid in Teaching Drawing 


By M. R. KLEIN 
Instructor of Industrial Arts, 


Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wan grain hand-made lantern slides have been 
used with pleasing results in teaching the prin- 
ciples of orthographic projection to beginners in cer- 
tain mechanical drawing classes in Cleveland. Each of 
the terms top view, front view, and end view takes 
on a different meaning when these views are shaded 
in definite separate colors. 

The use of colored slides to teach this phase of draw- 
ing is a time saver because: (1) The lantern slide aids 
in placing the picture before the class for group in- 
struction, and (2) Enables the pupils to more readily 
understand the principles of drawing by the addition 
of this colorful visual aid. This does not mean that 
blueprints, models, charts, or blackboard aids should 
be discarded, but that the use of colored slides is an 
added tool in the hands of the progressive teacher. 
Pupils who otherwise are slow in comprehending the 
relationship between the surfaces of a picture sketch 
with that of the projected views are more apt to 
learn the principles of drawing in much less time. 

The technique suggested involves first the making of 
an outline of the picture sketch with a medium lead 


pencil upon the standard 3'4” x 4” etched glass slide. 





3 VIEWS OF VISE JAW 


PICTURE SKETCH OF VISE JAW 








TOP VIEW 


(Yellow ) 
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[Freon VIEW 
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(Green ) 
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3 VIEWS OF T-SLOT SLIDE 





FRONT VIEW -(Green) 








END VIEW- (Red) 


PICTURE SKETCH OF T-SLOT SLIDE 














Examples of Slides for Mechanical Drawing Classes. 


(see illustration). Next the surfaces of the picture 
sketch are colored with lantern-slide crayons. It is 
recommended that yellow, red, and green be used to 
represent the top view, front view, and end view re- 
spectively. The projected orthographic views are then 
outlined in pencil upon a second etched glass slide 
with the views (top, front, and end) colored-in cor- 
responding to the colors used in the picture sketch. For 
example, the top surface view of the picture sketch may 
be colored vellow, likewise the top view of the second 
slide should be shaded yellow ; the front surface view of 
the picture sketch may be shaded green, likewise the 
front view of the second slide should be shaded green; 
the end surface view of the picture sketch shaded in 
red, with the corresponding end view on the second 
A unity of thought will run 
slides if the colors are con- 


slide shaded in red. 
through the hand-made 
sistently used as suggested, yellow for top view, green 
for front view, and red for end view. 

The colored crayons should be thoroughly worked 
into the surface of the slide. Clear bright images will 
result if the color is applied thickly and evenly within 
the pencil outline, then the whole slide shaved with 
an old razor blade to remove the excess wax. To pro 
tect the colored slide, place a clear cover glass over 
the shaded surface and bind the two glasses together 
with any one of the various types of tape now on the 
market. Notations or titles may be lettered on the 
etched glass surface in pencil before the binding tape 
is applied. 

An introduction to mechanical drawing through the 
use of slides may thus be satisfactorily accomplished 
when a set of slides is prepared and presented to 
pupils in sequence of difficulty. 

When drawing parallel, vertical, and horizontal lines 
on slides, use a cut-out cardboard to hold the slide 
secure (see EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, p. 172, May 1939) 
by tacking the cardboard to the drawing board and 
using the tee square and triangles. 

Slides such as these are inexpensive to make; they 
are permanent; add efficiency to the teaching; and 
well worth the time to make by any progressive and 
ambitious teacher. 


Helpful Hints for Lantern Slide Users 


To remove pencil and crayon work from etched glass 
slides, apply a drop of oil, then rub the surface with a 
small amount of kitchen cleanser and water. 
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Teachers Like the Greater Convenience 


of PICTUROLS 


and Pupils Learn Faster 





These rolls of 35 mm. film, containing series of still 
pictures are light, easy to handle and easy to store. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


New sets of Picturols, compiled by leading authorities on 
History, Geography and other phases of Social Studies 
are available at low cost for permanent additions to your 
school library. Write for the S. V. E. catalog on these and 
| mi the new recently enlarged Vocational Guidance sets! 








SOCIETY 


Dept. TIES, 100 E. 











The Federal Film 


(Concluded from page 339) 


distributed from Washington and thirty depositories 
located in various parts of the country. 
Shock Troops of Disaster, on the New 


England hurricane, shows the results of storm destruc 


a one reelei 


tion and rescue, disaster relief and rehabilitation efforts. 

Rain for the Earth (two reels) pictures drought in 
the Great Plains and shows steps being taken in build 
ing dams and reservoirs for conservation 


Man . 


[gainst the River (one reel) shows the fight 


against the Ohio- Mississippi flood waged on wide 
fronts by various Government, state and private 


agencies. 
He Work 
Negro activities under the works program 
Hands (one reel, 6 min.) traces the circulation of 
money from the hands of workmen through the marts 


Again (two reels, 15 min.) is a story of 


of trade. 
Work Pays America (five reels, 40 min. ) 
under the 


is a drama 
tized Work 


Projects Administration and predecessor agencies. 


record of accomplishment 

A descriptive mimeographed folder is available from 
the W. P. A. Motion Picture Section, Washington, 
_ 

“The amount of visual materials used in the schools this 
Primary pupils and their teachers 
are cooperating in a survey now being conducted by the Directo 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction. This survey will help 
to determine what new films and slides should be added to 
the visual education library for next semester.” Quoted from 
“Our Schools, 1938-9” by William H Johnson, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago. 


year has greatly increased 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Ohio St., 









Chicago, III. 












COLOR CARTOONS 


in 16mm. Sound Film 





A new series of 13 color cartoons, one reel 
each, for rental or sale. Titles include: 


PASTRYTOWN WEDDING 
SUNSHINE MAKERS 
THE MERRY KITTENS 

PARROTVILLE FIRE DEPT. 





GRAND ILLUSION 


‘Best Film of 1938” 


A moving plea for peace; depicting lives of 
French officers in a German prison camp. 
Awarded first prize by National Board of 
Review. Endorsed by educators, civic and 
other organizations. Cast includes Eric Von 
Stroheim and Jean Gabin. 10 Reels. French 
dialogue with English titles. Study Guide 
available. 
DAILY 


RENTAL $25 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 














Send for Free Catalog of over 1500 


\ 
i Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


WALTER 0.GUTLOHNic. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-11 New York, N. Y. 
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Current Film SVews 


Donavin Miller Activities 


The recently organized Donavin Miller 
Productions, Inc., educational film pro- 
ducers, located at 6060 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California, are making avail- 
able a splendid library of classroom 
films, which are intended to meet course 
of study needs and curriculum require- 
ments, both as to content and treatment. 
Mary Clint Irion, formerly Visual Edu- 
cation Administrator, Los Angeles 
County Schools, is director of the Class- 
room Films Division. 

Now available for purchase are three 
2-reel 16mm sound films: Airliner, Mir- 
acle of the Meadows, and Milk. Airliner 
is not a technical film of aviation but 
depicts a real journey by air and a mod- 
ern transport plane in actual service. 
Miracle of the Meadows, produced on 
a modern dairy farm, covers the entire 
process of production, stressing the 
scientific aspects of the industry. Wilk 
parallels the former film except for pas- 
teurization but is brought down to the 
primary level. These subjects have been 
approved and purchased by many Uni- 
versity Extension Division film libraries. 

Trailside Adventures, produced and 
distributed in cooperation with Arthur 
C. Barr, naturalist and photographer, is 
a series of one-reel biographical studies 
of birds and animals in 16mm sound. Six 
of these subjects are completed—on the 
Horned Owl, Cooper Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Roadrunner, Kangaroo Rat and 
Cony. Educated Feet, a one reel 16mm 
silent film on posture and corrective 
physical education, produced by Beverly 
Hills Schools, is being handled by Dona- 
vin Miller Productions. They also have 
Pigs on the Farm, produced for younger 
children, by Helen L. Martin, a _ pro- 
gressive primary teacher. This 16mm 
silent reel is the first of a series of inti- 
mate studies of farm animals. 

Bread of Allah, in one reel 16mm 
sound, is a November release. This film 
shows date culture in the Coachella 
Valley of California, together with har- 
vesting and preparation for market. 


New Film Library in St. Louis 


Swank Motion Pictures opened offices 
recently in St. Louis, at 5861 Plymouth 
Street. They will concentrate chiefly on 
service to the school field. Their library 
consists of carefully selected 16mm silent 
and sound films, features and short sub- 
jects, for entertainment and education. 
This organization has dedicated itself to 
a wholly reliable and selective film serv- 
ice to schools. “Our Library” writes P. 
R, Swank, “will be kept entirely free 
from films which could possibly prove 
offensive to any audience being enter- 
tained by the school program. Horror 
films, suggestive material, drinking se- 
quences and from the physical standpoint, 
poor photography, bad sound, etc. will 
not be found in our material.” 

Swank Motion Pictures also provides 
projection services within a 100 mile 


radius of St. Louis for the benefit of 
such schools as are interested in putting 
on worthwhile film programs to build 
funds towards the purchase of their own 
sound equipment. 


Ohio Film Service 


The 16mm sound film library of Ohio 
Film Service, 1377 Penhurst Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, contains programs of an 
educational-entertainment value consist- 
ing mostly of travel, exploration and big 
game hunting. Most of the programs 
also contain cartoons and novelty sub- 
jects. These programs are available for 
rental. Newsreels, travel pictures and 
general educational subjects of high qual- 
ity in both sound and silent are available 
for sale. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Woodward Productions, Incorporated, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The Adventures of Chico, a feature 
motion picture which has received super- 
lative praise from both the critical pro- 
fession and educational authorities, is 
offered for school use in 16 mm sound 
by its producers, Stacy and Howard 
Woodard. Unanimously described as a 
“simple, imaginative, charming”’ film, the 
story is that of a little Mexican boy, 
Chico, and his strange playmates, the 
birds and animals that live about his 
father’s adobe, far up in the plateau of 
Mexico. Chico and his father are the 
only human actors; the rest of the cast 
is comprised of feathered and four-footed 
animal friends. The animals give amaz- 
ing performances, always intensely in- 
teresting, frequently highly amusing, as 
when a pair of mischievous raccoons 
break into the hut, raid the larder and 
then fall happily asleep amidst the wreck- 
age on the kitchen shelf! 

Rated an “Exceptional Photoplay” by 
the National Board of Review Magazine 
“Chico” was given honorable mention 
in a recent issue of that publication. Their 
review states “Woodard Brothers have 
produced in this film something that 
belongs among pictures that are taken 
down and looked at year after year till 
they get to be classics. Time will not 
dim its freshness and lovableness.” 

For information as to rental or pur- 
chase price on this subject, write to 
Woodard Productions. 


Cinema, Incorporated, 234 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, has added the follow- 
ing l6mm_ sound features to its 
library: 

The Life and Loves of Beethoven, 
described as an ideal school picture, both 
biographically and musically. Inter- 
woven throughout the tragic story of the 
composer’s life is his great music: 
“Moonlight Sonata”, “Pastoral”, “Third 
and Ninth Symphonies”, and others. 


*Romance of the Limberlost, which at 
the time of its release won the Parent’s 
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Magazine medal for the best family film 
of the month. 

Cinema, Incorporated has also added a 
l6mm sound-and silent projector repair 
department to its Projector 
owners in New England will now be able 
to eliminate the long wait for equip- 
ment sent to distant factories. All makes 
can be serviced but the Department 
specializes in Bell and Howell, Victor 
and Ampro, and gives rapid service. 


services. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, New York, 
have produced several new 
16mm silent films: 


The Eyes (Advanced)—showing by 
animation and photography dissection ot 


one-ree l 


animal’s eye, microscopic structure of 
retina, physiology of the eye, correct use 
of lenses to overcome defects in focusing, 
hygiene of the eve. The Eyes (Prim- 
ary)—intended for use in elementary 
grades—compares eye with a camera. 
Treats care of the eve, 
for class work, proper use of glasses, re- 


correct lighting 


moval of dirt from eyes 


Food Vitamin Bl 


sources, effect of deficiency of this vita- 


Series: natural 
min on pigeons, young rats, and human 


beings. Effect of a balanced diet on 


disease. 


Safety Series: Safety at Home and 
Safety at Play—two safety films  pro- 
duced for children in the first three 
suitable for use 
in grades four to six, and in Junior 
High Schools. The film units are: (1) 
Water Safety in an Organized Camp 
cood swimming precautions. (2) Boating 

correct method of handling boats. (3) 
Safe Conditions in Camp—dangers from 
broken glass and poison ivy. (4) Fire 
Building—correct methods of building 
and extinguishing campfires. 


grades; Vacation Safety 


Pictorial Films, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York City, report the acquisition 
of the following: 


{ 


Custer’s Last Stand, a 16mm _ sound 
production available in two forms, as a 
9-reel feature and a 33-reel serial in 15 
episodes. A spectacular historical drama 
of the old West and its famous charac- 
ters. Cast includes Rex Lease, William 
Farnum, Reed Howes, Lona Andre, Ruth 
Mix. Exclusive 16mm _ world rights. 


Cuckoo Murder Case, Movie Mad, The 
Village Smitty, The Village Barber, Jail 
Birds, Stormy Seas—6 new Filip, the 
Frog Cartoons, in 16mm sound. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. is 
distributing the following March ot 
Time production. 


Anti-Freeze, a Story of Scientific Re- 
search, is designed to provide practical 
information to 3,000,000 car owners and 
drivers in the United States. The splendid 
photographic record of the thoroughness 
with which the National Carbon Com- 
pany carries on its research makes this 
picture of unusual value to science de- 
partments of our educational institutions. 

(Concluded on page 348) 
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Electrical control gives the Da-Lite Electrol 
Screen longer life as well as greater conveni- 
ence. A motor drive, operated by remote 
control placed anywhere desired, unrolls 
this screen from the case, stops it when com- 
pletely lowered and rerolls it when the show 
is over. This positive safe control assures 
constant protection for the screen fabric. 
No hands grab or soil it or let it fly up out 
of control. In fact onee the Electrol is in- 
stalled, hands need never touch it. 


The Electrol is ideal for 
auditoriums and large 
class rooms. Supplied 
with either Glass- 
Beaded or Mat White 
surface. Send for cata- 
log on this and other 
types of Da-Lite Screens 
for various school re- 
quirements. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


DEPT. 11ES, 2723 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, offer many 
new subjects in their Filmosound series 
of Lecturefilms, photographed by 
famous explorers, scientists and edu- 
cators, and generally accompanied by 
their own narration—available in sound 
or silent: 

_ Eskimo Walrus Hunt, and Hunting 
Musk Ox with the Polar Eskimo—by 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan; 
Rural Quebec Folkways—by Richard 
Finnie—portraying 17th century customs 
still prevalent; Congo Curiosities and 
The Elephant—by Paul L. Hoefler; 
W ork-a-Day France—by Russell Wright 
—showing jewelry, perfume, lace-mak- 
ing, fishing and other industries; Marsh- 
land Mysteries—by Robert H. Unseld— 
a nature study film in natural color. 

Maguey Culture in Mexico—a new 
silent reel, photographed by Edward Sim- 
mel, high school student, on a_ three 
months’ study trip to rural Mexico. 

Discussion outlines on many of their 
theatrical features of cultural merit are 
also available, indicating the way these 
pictures can be most effectively used in 
the school auditorium. 


Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 W. 45th Street, 
New York City, announce the follow- 
ing releases: 

Grand I[llusion—10 reels, 16mm sound. 
French dialogue with English super-im- 
posed titles. A plea for peace, depicting 
the life of French army officers in a Ger- 
man prison camp and psychological ef- 
fects of war on different individuals. Dr. 
Russell Potter of Columbia University 
has termed this picture “an important 
cinematic document in the cause of 
peace.” Cast includes Eric Von Stro- 
heim, Jean Gabin, Pierre Fresnay, and 
Dita Parlo. Endorsed by many organi- 
zations. 

Pastrytown Wedding, Sunshine Mak- 
ers, The Merry Kittens, Parrotville Fire 
Department—one-reel color cartons in 
l6mm sound. Nine others in 
Available for rental or outright sale with- 
out restrictions. 

New edition of Walter O. Gutlohn 
catalog of 16mm sound and silent edu- 
cational pictures now ready. Much 
larger in format than previous issues, 
containing 80 pages profusely illustrated 
on fine coated stock. 


series. 


Contemporary Films, 1451 Broadway, 
New York City, are releasing the 
third subject in a series of consumer 
films produced by Julian Roffman: 
Getting Your Money's Worth—l6mm 

and 35mm sound. The theme for this 
series is the expose of frauds and mis- 
representations practised upon the public. 
The third film is of especial interest to 
general audiences in the modest income 
class since it delves into the complex 
subject of the used car market in the 
United States. A comprehensive out- 
line is presented on the sale and practices 
in used cars. Selling methods are de- 
scribed and the unscrupulous methods 
of gyp dealers exposed. Advice on 
how to buy a car, what tests to make, 
where to buy and at what time, is of- 
fered to audiences. 
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Among | the “Producers 


Spencer Lens Plant Completed 


A well attended “Open House” marked 
the opening of the new, additional Spencer 
Lens Company plant, October 26, in 
Cheektowaga, New York, near Buffalo. 
A planned program of research and de- 
velopment, as well as entrance into new 
fields of scientific instrument manu- 
facture, made the expansion necessary. 

The building is 210 x 410 feet over-all, 
of steel, brick and concrete construction. 
The main factory is single story. A two 
story section on two sides contains of- 
fices, the production engineering depart- 
ment, locker rooms, a cafeteria, and com- 
pletely equipped kitchen. Ejight-foot 
windows of corrugated wire glass in the 
saw tooth monitors running the entire 
length of the building, and generous use 
of glass in side walls make this a per- 
fectly day-lighted factory. Floors are of 
wood block for comfort and noise reduc- 
tion. 

Since projection instruments for film 
slides, lantern slides, and opaque objects 
require an extensive use of sheet metals, 
the fabrication department 
large floor area. Because of intricate de- 
signs of scientific instruments, tool mak- 


covers a 


ing plays an important part in the Spen- 
cer operation. Here is located one of 
the few Swiss jig-boring machines in the 
United States, graduated to a ten thous- 
andth of an inch. 
Spencer scientific instruments were 
used formerly largely in scientific re- 
Changing modern conditions, 
however, have brought wide applications 


search. 


since Charles A. Spencer, first American 
maker, built his original 
microscope ninety-two years ago. Spencer 
Delineascopes furnish teaching aids in 
classroom or auditorium, ranging from 
the combination model for lantern slides 
and opaque material, to various other 
machines which project film slides, color 
slides, 3144”x4” slides, and science mate- 
rial. Spencer instruments are used in the 
fields of metal, glass, ceramics, textile, 
paper, food, and drug, paint and varnish 
manufacture. Special instruments, such 
as bullet comparison microscopes, finger 
print comparators, finger print mag- 
nifiers, and helixometers are widely used 
in crime detection. For American Op- 
tical Company, Spencer manufactures in- 


micré Sc ype 


struments for measuring eyeglass lenses, 
also instruments used in the diagnosis, 
refraction, and training of the human eye. 





New Ampro Achievement 


The Ampro Corporation, 2839 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, has announced 
a flexible Tri-purpose Public Address 
System which in addition to operating 
with microphones and phonographs can 
be used as a powerful auxiliary am- 





plifier with Ampro’s low-priced class- 
room model projectors for auditorium 
use, providing adequate volume for large 
audiences. The new Public Address Sys 
tem is precision built and includes every 
convenience and feature desirable, com- 
bining extreme compactness, light weight, 
and rich tone quality. 


16 mm. Title and Trailer Service 


Recognizing the need for a laboratory 
to turn out titles and trailers for the 
16 mm field, such as are used by the 
regular 35 mm theatres, the Filmack 
Trailer Company, 843 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, nationally engaged in 35 mm 
title and trailer service, is now entering 
also into the 16 mm non-theatrical field 
under the name of Filmack Laboratories. 
Filmack is now prepared to give 16 mm 
film users and road show exhibitors the 
same type of trailers that has been fur- 


It can be used as a complete public 
address system with two individually 
controlled microphones and two phono- 
graphs operated by a volume fader con- 
trol which permits automatic fading from 
one phonograph to another. It delivers 
an undistorted output Watts 
with less than 5% total harmonic dis- 
tortion and a maximum us- 
able output of 85 Watts. It 
has output impedance taps 
which permit the use of up 
to eight speakers. 


ot Jd 


The amplifier is par 
ticularly suitable for the 
\mprosound classroom and 
industrial models “X” and 
“Y”. No alterations are 
required to attach one or 
two standard Ampro pro- 
jectors to this new aux- 
iliary amplifier which will 
boost the volume to 55 Watts. Twin 
Pilot Lights illuminate control panel 
facilitating operation. A monitor out- 
let enables operator to “listen in” 
and better control operation. Dual 
Microphones, Dual Projectors and Dual 
Phonographs can be used in various 
combinations. 


nished to the 35 mm film field. It has 
installed the latest cameras, printers and 
technical devices known to the narrow 
film field. A well trained staff of ex- 
perienced technicians, artists and sound 
men offer the same facilities to 16 mm 
film users that 35 mm theatres through- 
out the country have used for so many 
years. Sound reproduction and musical 
accompaniment are also part of the ex- 
tensive new service. A sound library 
of musical selections is on hand for syn- 
chronizing its trailers. An informative 
catalog is available on request. 
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Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 332) 


Willard B. Cook, organizer and chief 
executive of the Pathescope 
America, was born at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
in 1871. In 1892 he graduated from the 
civil engineering course of the University 
of Virginia and, for sixteen years there 


Company ol 


after, he was employed by the Van Camp 
Packing Company. For that concern he 
became western agent, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. At the end of the sixteen 
years he turned to engineering as a sole 
profession. But he was not very happy 
over it. Even the opportunities to in- 
dulge his lifelong fondness for pleasure 
boating did not compensate. 

So his sudden devotion to engineering, 
which now lasted three years, really be- 
came a 
was still too young and too capable to 
retire from the world of affairs, to find 
anew goal of business success. He en- 


search, by a restless man who 


larged the survey by travel, leaving his 
home—which was then in Seattle, I be- 
lieve—coming east to New York and so 
to Europe And eventually, in his 
peregrinations, he found the Pathescope. 
This was before December, 1913, when 
Allison demonstrated it at the Camera 
Club. I believe that Cook already owned 
it, then. 

As an experienced former executive in 
large scale business, he was a careful 
judge of the machine’s commercial possi 
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picture ever produced for juvenile audiences. 


“THE ADVENTURES OF CHICO” 


is now offered in both Enslish and Spanish 


Versions on 16mm. Sound Film 


FOR RENT ON 


LONG 


TERM LEASE BASIS 


Address all inquiries to: 


bilities; as a civil engineer he was equally 
prudent in planning production. So his 
acquisition of the Pathescope oviously 
was not a simple stroke of luck, but a 
proot of characteristic astuteness. Hav- 
ing acquired the device, he returned to 

w York and began the first part of 
his campaign to market it. He sought 
office space and, with his usual good 
judgment, found it in the quarters held 
by James C. Muilligamyean out-of-town 
representative in the 
Browning Building, at 56th Street, just 
off Herald quar Milligan, later to be 
know1 

' 


vertising solicitors in the motion picture 


manufacturers 


vn as one of the most popular ad 


trade-paper field, took a strong and sym 
pathetic interest in Cook’s project. 
\lthough the machine was_ basically 
good, it called for many refinements. 
Cranked by hand at first, it needed a 
motor drive. And there were other points 
of objection which Cook corrected until 
he had supplanted the original Pathescope 
design with one so entirely his own that 
he was able to claim complete independ 
Europe. But that smoothing-out 
took plenty of time. While it was in 
] 


progress, Cook labored also to raise 


ence Ol 


money for the proper realization of his 
plan for national distribution 

He tried Wall Street, but decided that 
interest rates and premiums there were 


higher than need be. His next move was 


to sell regional sales rights. One of 
those who bought the privilege was W. 


J. Baumer, director of the Matzene Por 
trait Studio; and he left the Matzene 


PRODUCTIONS, 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





connection to form the Pathescope Com- 
pany of Chicago. But, in 1916 Baumer 
sold his interest to the Pathescope Cen- 
tral Corporation and joined Rothacker. 
There still is a Pathescope Company of 
the North East, Inc., at Boston, Mass. 
[ have heard reports of others in Kansas 
and in California. But this franchise 
plan was only a partial solution. The 
money which really swung the tide came 
from Percy G. Williams, then one of 
the most successful operators of vaude- 
ville theatres in America. 

The funds so gained enabled Cook 
first to set up a machine shop in Long 
Island City where he could assemble the 
parts imported from France until his own 
model was ready to manufacture; next 
they made possible the accumulation -of 
films for a library. Obviously the ma- 
chine, which required an especial narrow- 
width film, was not of much use without 
pictures to show upon it. 

These developments called for more 
office space; and Cook found it on the 
eighteenth floor of the exclusive Aeolian 
Building, on 42nd Street near Fifth 
Avenue, He is. still situated there, 
after more than twenty years. The films 
he obtained from theatrical producers at 
a low rate for the rights which were 
then seldom salable elsewhere, and, by 
1919. he was able to offer subscribers to 
his library a choice of nearly 1,500 reels, 
available through exchanges in principal 


cities. 


(To be continued) 
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Babes in Arms ( Rooney, Garland, and many more) 

(MGM) Lively, laughable, sure box office musical 
comedy, exploiting Rooney as universal stage 
genius. Second generation of actors show parents 
how. Precocious kids, with elders, can be amus- 
ing ;alone, can become tiresome. Effect on young- 
audience psychology a nice question. 10-17-39 
(A) (¥Y) (C) Very good of kind 


Bad Lands (Barrat, Beery Jr., Andy Clyde) 
(RKG) The “Lost Patrol’’ idea scaled down to 
a grim little Western. Posse of renegades go 
after Apache murderer, but are surrounded and 
picked off gradually until their leader alone 
survives. Reasonable suspense, perils, character 
interest, but slow depressing action. 10-17-39 
(A) Hardly Y) No (C) No 


Belladonna (Veidt, Hardwicke, Mary Ellis) 
(English) Triangle, from Hichens novel, with 
slumbrous Nile background. Wife of fine Eng- 
lishman has illicit affair with attractive, ruthless 
Egyptian, tries to poison her husband. Is thwart- 
ed by husband’s friend (Hardwicke) who gives 
overdone but impressive performance. 10-24-39 
(A) Fair (Y) No (C) No 


Cat and the Canary (Hope, Goddard) (Para) Old 
favorite mystery melodrama about attempts of 
member of family to drive lovely heiress mad. 
Electric with suspense, hokum horrors, eerie 
house, secret passages, sliding panels. Hope, 
as frightened but courageous cousin in love 
with heiress, adds deft bit of comedy. 11-7-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Charlie Chan at Treasure Island (Toler, Romero) 
(Fox) Arch-villain astrologer, hcuse of mystery, 
weird disguises, black magic, sleight-of-hand, 
telepathy, blackmail and assorted murders make 
jittery situation that Chan solves with custom- 
ary Chinese chatter and suave cleverness. Sus- 
pense good. Treasure Island figures little. 11-7-39 
(A) &(Y) Fair of kind (C) Very exciting 


Chicken Wagon Family (Jane Withers, Carrillo, 
Byington) (Fox) Wagon-peddler and his family 
leave their native rural territory and descend 
upon New York City, mules and all. Semi-cred- 
ible adventures, mixing comedy and melodrama, 
reach happy ending, thanks to friendly cop. 
Jane good in more grown-up role. 11-7-39 
(A) Fair (Y)&(C) Mostly amusing 


Dancing Co-Ed (Lana Turner, R. Carlson) 
(MGM) More or less funny story of pretty 
vaudeville dancer planted in so-called college 
by Hollywood studio in “dancing co-ed’ con- 
test. Amateurish mixture of pseudo-college 
antics, elementary comedy, and usual swing 
music. 10-31-39 
(A) Depends on taste(Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Double Crime on the Maginot Line (French, 
English titles) Substantial drama of murder 
and intrigue involving French officer and 
German wife. Maginot line effective though 
subordinate background. Plot involved and 
slow moving at times, but tense throughout. 
Excellent acting by French officer. 10-31-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Fifth Avenue Girl (Walter Connolly, Ginger 
Rogers) (RKO) Discouraged millionnaire, tired 
of business and abnormal home life, hires girl- 
eompanion from park bench to bring family to 
senses. Improbable, far fetched, but good lines, 
clever situations, and fine role by Connolly. 
Ginger misses subtlety of her role. 10-24-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


First Love (Durbin, Stack) (Univ) Surprisingly 
mature Deanna, after “finishing school,” lives 
with wealthy aunt and uncle. Disgustingly ex- 
aggerated picture of blase, selfish family. With 
servants and police cooperating, Deanna goes 
to her first dance. Ball scene where she sings 
and dances, utteriy charming. 11-7-39 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Full Confession (McLaglen, Calleia) (RKO ) Very 
good psychological character portrayal by Cal- 
leia as kindly Irish priest and McLaglen as 
hard-headed, stubborn roughneck who had killed 
a man and confesses to priest on point of 
death. Many tense situations well-acted. Strongly 
reminiscent of “The Informer.” 11-7-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Here I Am A Stranger (Dix, Greene, George, 
Young) (Fox) Mother leaves drunken husband 
and remarries for son's sake. Later, in college, 
son turns against mother and step-father rather 
than conceal truth about fatal auto accident. 
Confused and feeble plot, dialog uninteresting, 
the few good situations bady muffed. 11-7-39 
(A) &(Y) Poor (C) No 





the Silm Estimates 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
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(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Hollywood Cavalcade (Ameche, Faye) (Fox) 
Reminiscent panorama of old-time motion-pic- 
ture personalities and procedures, featuring Key- 
stone comedy. But historical interest clogged by 
obstreperousness of dominating, picture-mad di- 
rector, who loses beloved leading lady, goes hay- 
wire until adventof talkies restoreshim. 10-24-39 
(A) and (Y) Fairly good (C) Amusing in spots 


Island of Lost Men (Wong, Naish, Blore) 
(Para) Mediocre adventure story of man who 
sets himself up as king of South Sea Island 
and its population of natives and escaped 
criminals. Innocent persons escape and Naish 
is killed by natives. Eric Blore adds touch 
of humor. 10-31-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


Miracles for Sale (Robt. Young, Florence Rice) 
(MGM) Fast moving murder mystery of profes- 
sional magician, exposing practices of spiritual- 
ists. who stumbles upon and solves several dra- 
matic murders. An eerie seance and various 
thrill devices add excitement. Robert Young 
plays magician naturally and gracefully. 10-24-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


Mirele Efros (Jewish, English titles) Simple, 
beautifully produced story of a strong, 
zenerous woman whose home and _ business 
are taken from her by son's ambitious wife. 
Family later drawn together by grandson. 
Character of Mirele Efros exquisitely por- 
trayed. 10-31-39 
(A) Excellent of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Mutiny in the Big House (Chas. Bickford) 
(Monogram) Strong little prison picture, with 
historical basis, aims more at conviction than 
thrill. Understanding chaplain’s struggle over 
his hard-boiled charges is tense and interest- 
ing. One very grim “killer’’ scene outweigh 


by human values and real heroism. 10-17-39 
(A) &(Y) Good of kind (C) No 


On His Own (Russian-Eng. Titles) (Amkino) 
Second in series based on Gorky’'s autobiogranvhy. 
Long, sombre picture of youthful struggles of or- 
phaned boy, meeting much misery and injustice 
but possessing instinctive feeling for right. Not- 
able character roles by boy and lovable grand- 
mother. More episodic than dramatic. 10-24-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) Too sombre 


Pack Up Your Troubles (Withers. Schildkraut. 
Ritz Bros.) (Fox) Farce comedy. with caricatured 
World War background, about little French hero- 
ine carrying military secrets to her father, a spy 
at German headquarters. Songs. dances, and the 
nitwit Ritz. bros. lighten proceedings. Distinct- 
ly new role by maturing Jane Withers. 10-24-39 
(A) and (Y) Fair (C) Too exciting 


Real Glorv. The (Gary Cooper. Niven, Leeds) 
(U. A.) Grim, thrilling struggle between Fili- 
pinos, officered by Americans, and treacherous 
Moros. Cooper notable as hard. able army doctor 
who leads and wins fight against savages and chol- 
era. Gruesome bits, implausibilities, but essential- 
ly good in technique and characterization. 11-7-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Exciting (C) No 


Rio (Rathbone, McLaglen. Cummings, Sigrid 
Gurie) (Univ) Pretentious thriller. strikingly set, 
abeut arch-crook, Devil’s Island. gruesome iungle 
sufferings, escape, death, and rival gets wife ! Arti- 
ficial series of sensational situations rather than 
drama. Hero struggles downward to accidental 
death! Gurie’s singing adds little. 10-17-29 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C} No 


Television Spy (Wm. Henry, Judith Barrett) 
(Para) Lively little tale of public-spirited fi- 
nancier who backs young scientists’ experiments 
with long-distance television with intent to turn 
discoveries over to government. Feminine charm- 
er, plotting to sell plans to European power, is 
foiled. Fairly good entertainment. 10-24-39 
(A) and (Y) Good of kind (C) Perhaps 














These Glamour Girls (Lew Ayres, Lana Turner) 
(MGM) Improbable tale of taxi-dancer, attend- 
ing college house-party at hero’s drunken invi- 
tation, telling off wealthy socialites, stealing 
the show, and reforming playboy. Breezy well- 
liquored romancing by overdrawn, unconvincing 
characters, in supposed college setting. 10-24-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) No 


The Roaring Twenties (Cagney, Bogart) (War- 
ner) Prohibition embodied in career of benevo- 
lent tough, who returns from war to changed 
world and no job. Turns racketeer. Backs blues 
singer but loses her to friend. Tragic ending. 
Striking photomontage and newsreel commen- 
tary connect episodes. 10-31-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


They Shall Have Music (Jascha Heifetz, Me- 
Crea, Leeds) (UA) Appealing picture, full of 
technical flaws, but rich in character interest, 
human comedy, finest music, and social “lift,” 
Idealistic music school saves little slum hero 
and is saved in turn. Fine child orchestra. In- 
timate close-ups of Heifetz’s playing. 10-17-39 
(A) Good (Y) & (C) Excellent 


Three Waltzes (French, English titles) (Yvonne 
Printemps, Pierre Fresnay) The well known 
actress in triple role as famous dancer, her 
daughter and grand-daughter, in three succes- 
sive love affairs, only the third successful. 
Yvonne's dancing and her real age are handi- 
caps. Very French in tone and manner. 10-17-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Thunder Afloat (Beery, Morris) (MGM) Beery 
as heavy-drinking, hard-hitting, bull-headed 
ea skipper joins navy for vengeance on 
German submarines. His insubordination and 
fearless heroics make comedy and _ thrill. 
Glorifies anti-German fighting spirit in Great 
War. 10-31-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good of kind (C) No 


Torpedoed (H. B. Warner, Noah Beery, John 
Cromwell) (English) Lumbering story, confused 
by dizzy montage, of Britain’s suppression of 
South American war crisis. Incessant riots, 
shooting of civilians, clumsy bombardments. 
British navy furnished the Royal Oak for torpedo 
climax !( The picture’s only distinction.) 10-31-39 
(A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 


$1000 a Touchdown (Joe E. Brown, Martha 
Raye) (Para) Utterly nitwit farce with no re- 
mote relations to reality. Idiotic doings in crazy 
college by football team under harebrained coach. 
Plenty of vacuous laughs over unobjectionable 
twaddle and wild slapstick. Sort of nonsense 
travesty on previous college travesties. 10-17-39 
(A) Inane (Y) & (C) More or less funny 


Two Bright Boys (Cooper, Bartholomew) (Univ) 
Melodramatic story of small-time English gam- 
blers, father and son (Freddie), involved in 
ruthless oil promoter’s scheme to wrest prop- 
erty from plucky Irish boy (Jackie) and mother. 
Violent complications, ruthless destruction of 
property. Two fine boy roles. 11-7-39 
(A)&(Y) Very good of kind (C) Exciting 


When Germany Surrendered (World War Docu- 
mentary) Grim, informative, authentic excerpts 
from official films by eight nations, on destruc- 
tion and brutality of war. Czar, Kaiser, Wil- 
son, Clemenceau appear. Gruesome killings and 
mutilations. Well-meant, pitifully ungram- 
matical anti-war vocalogue. 10-31-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Witness Vanishes, The (Edmund Lowe, Wendy 
Barrie) (Univ) Quiet, puzzling little murder mys- 
tery that starts well, holds suspense, but gets 
a bit confused by becoming over-intricate and 
under-explained. Series of vengeance murders 
at newspaper headquarters solved by outside 
reporter. Feeble romance woven in. 10-17-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 





























